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HE Assembly has formally decreed the burial of 

sanctions ; the nails will be driven into the coffin 

next week. The despairing request of the Emperor 
for a loan of £10,000,000 for the recovery of his country 
of course fell on deaf ears at Geneva. But what 
about loans to Italy? The British Government, we are 
told, does not contemplate anything so scandalous. There 
are private persons, however, who do; and pressure by 
Italy, in the form of what are called “ counter-sanctions,” 
nay presently weaken virtuous resolves not to assist the 
robber to consolidate his loot. Nor is it certain that the 
“ non-recognition ” of Mussolini’s conquest and annexa- 
tion will last for long. Abyssinia may be of no more 
importance to Europe than is Manchukuo, but Italy is in 
the middle of Europe and Japan is thousands of miles 
away. Some of the European States have been frightened 
out of their wits by Mussolini. Others, with a touching 
belief in the value of the poacher turned gamekeeper, 
hanker after his help in keeping Hitler in the path of 
ectitude. 


Danzig Next ? 


After Italy, Germany. Herr Greiser, the Nazi leader 
in Danzig, was summoned to Geneva to defend his regime 


form of defiance and more bad behaviour. We need not 
waste ink over his schoolboy impudence ; the important 
question is whether this episode and the insults to Mr. 
Lester, the League High Commissioner, are the deliberate 
prelude to something more serious. “ Hitler is stronger 
than the League,” says Herr Greiser. That looks deplor- 
ably true. But what remains to be seen is whether Hitler 
will be stronger than the forces that further aggression 
may raise up against him. If the Nazis are planning a 
coup at Danzig (after the Olympic Games presumably), 
they will have to reckon with Poland, who is most closely 
interested in the status of the Free City and the Corridor. 
Hitler can hardly afford to make his friend—or half-friend 
—into an enemy, though he may hope to find some means 
of squaring her. So far the Polish Government have taken 
a cautious line over this incident, but 
explanations and assurances, and the semi-official press in 
Warsaw has uttered an emphatic warning any 
attempt to incorporate Danzig in the German Reich. 
We shall publish next week an article on the situation 
from our special correspondeni 


they are asking for 


against 


Danzig. 
Trouble Over the Dardanelles 


The Dardanelles Conference at Montreux has got into 
rough water after its favourable start. Each of the nations 
concerned with the Straits and the Black Sea is, of course, 
trying to secure its own interests, real or supposed. That, 
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to the surprise of many of us, did not seem at the outset 
to be an obstacle to a satisfactory agreement. But now 
there is a serious clash over certain of the British pro- 
posals—in particular those relating to the passage of 
ships in time of war. The British contention is that in 
war time, if Turkey is neutral (an odd supposition this, 
unless the Covenant is to be scrapped !) the Straits should 
be open to all belligerent ships, but with the proviso that 
Turkey should have the right to close them if her security 
is threatened. The Russians want complete closure to 
belligerents, except in the case of ships acting under the 
auspices of the League—and that, in the French and 
Russian view, should include action under the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Rumour said that Mr. Litvinov had been 
instructed to withdraw from the Conference unless his 
claim was conceded. This, however, has been denied, and 
as we write it is suggested that a compromise may be 
reached through the mediation of France. If and when 
a new Convention is agreed upon, it will presumably be 
held up at the pleasure of Italy, who has refused to take 
part in the Conference, but whose assent is necessary to 
any change in the Lausanne Treaty of 1923. 


Egyptian Treaty Negotiations 


The news from Egypt is better. The Daily Mail came 
out on Tuesday with a great headline of “ Surrender,” 
and went on to talk of the “ jeopardising of our position 
in the Mediterranean” and of a “ humiliation” com- 
parable to the “surrender in India.” All this 
means simply that the British Government have at last 
agreed (as Mr. Arthur Henderson had agreed in the 
abortive negotiations in 1930 and as his predecessors 
ought to have agreed years before that) to the Egyptian 
demand for the removal of British troops from Cairo to 
Ismailia. This belated common sense is not a surrender, 
and it jeopardises nothing. It is one of the necessary 
conditions of a genuine friendship with Egypt, and the 
Government are to be congratulated on overriding the 
resistance to it which was put up by their military advisers. 
It is to be coupled with an arrangement for strengthening 
the British Air Force in Egypt ; and it is understood that 
the evacuation of Cairo will not be carried out till the 
new quarters on the Canal are ready and the Egyptian 
forces themselves are expanded. We hope that other 
questions in dispute between the two countries will be 
settled in a way which will cause equal disgust to our 
die-hards. 


M. Blum and “The Leagues” 


The Blum Government has already in its first six weeks 
a big list of economic reforms to its credit. Faithful 
to its programme, it has also dissolved the Fascist Leagues 
by decree. But being a democratic Government, it has 
been reluctant to resort to any sort of personal repression, 
even in the case of open enemies of the regime. As a 
result the dissolution of the Leagues has not broken their 
“mobilisation technique,” and although the Croix de 
Feu and the rest of them were greatly bewildered at 
first, they seem again to have taken courage—to the 
extent of organising a first class brawl in the Champs 
Elysees last Sunday, with a promise of bigger brawls 
during the Féte Nationale on July 14th. Their present 
method is reminiscent of the Royalist rioting in the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain at the time of the Stavisky scandals, 


a method which prepared the “atmosphere” for the 
great riot of February 6th. But there is no Stavisky 
scandal in progress now, and in the eyes of the country 
the Blum Government has rehabilitated the authority 
of Parliament. If the Leagues persist in their agitation 
the Government may have to deal with them in a less 
democratic way, and there may also be a sharp response 
from the French working class. The question whether 
the enemies of democracy should be allowed full licence 
is a vital one, and there is a strong tendency on the Left 
to answer it in the negative. Those Radicals who are 
intriguing against the Government in the press and the 
Senate and Chamber lobbies, should stop to think. Neither 
they nor the country can gain anything from a reactionary 
offensive. To save the Republic from the Front Populaire 
will only be to kill it. 


The Labour Struggle in America 


The struggle between the American Federation of 
Labor and Mr. John L. Lewis’s Committee for Industrial 
Organisation is coming to a head. The A.F. of L., 
still rejects the obviously correct course of unionising 
such unorganised industries as steel, automobiles and 
rubber on industrial rather than craft lines, despite the 
evident failure of its attempts to enrol the workers con- 
cerned, and despite their obvious preference for a more 
inclusive form of organisation. Mr. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers, with the support of nine other leading 
Unions in the A.F. of L., are no less determined to go on 
with their organising campaign on a basis of industrial 
unionism ; and the A.F. of L. now threatens to sign its 
own death-warrant by expelling or suspending the dis- 
sentients. Meanwhile, the steel companies have issued a 
defiant proclamation against the attempts to unionise their 
employees, who are at present enrolled in “ company 
unions ” under the employers’ control. The attitude of 
the companies violates Mr. Roosevelt’s “ Labor Rela- 
tions ” law, which lays down the right of free association. 
If, as seems likely, there is a steel strike, both the Federal 
and the State Governments will be drawn into the struggle, 
which is almost certain to be violent, for the steel com- 
panies will resort to any and every method of intimidation 
within their power, and endeavour, as on previous 
occasions, to use the State police and militia for breaking 
the strike. They will, however, not have matters all their 
own way this time; for in some States the Governors 
have already expressed the view that the steel companies 
are acting in defiance of the law. 


Beef 


Foreign beef and veal are to be added to the schedule 
of taxed foodstuffs. Empire beef and veal are not to be 
subject to tax; and for the present no duties are to be 
imposed on imports of mutton or lamb from any source. 
The revenue from the beef duty is to be paid direct to 
the Exchequer; but a roughly equivalent subsidy, not 
exceeding {5,000,000 a year, is to be paid to the home 
producers under a scheme designed to encourage quality 
production. Quantitative regulation of Empire imports 
will continue ; and an Empire Meat Council will have 
the duty of securing stable market conditions. An 
International Meat Conference, representing the principal 
foreign suppliers as well as the home and Empire pro- 
ducers, is also to be set up. Unless a different decision 
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is reached through these complementary bodies, aggregate 
beef imports for the next three years are not to exceed 
recent levels. This, in summary, is the “ permanent ” 
beef control scheme which Mr. Elliot described to the 
House of Commons on Monday. It is not to come into 
force just yet; indeed, power is to be taken to extend 
the existing subsidy until July of next year. Mr. Elliot 
says that the effect of the new arrangements will not be 
to stimulate expanded output at home, but only to secure 
the home producers a reasonably remunerative price. 
But the plain truth is that the market ought to expand, 
if the people are to have enough to eat; and a scheme 
calculated in some degree at least to raise prices is likely 
to lessen rather than increase consumption. Moreover, 
the livestock producers are to receive a permanent subsidy 
without any compulsion to improve their methods or 
organisation. Mr. Elliot does promise a Marketing Scheme 
at some future date; but surely the subsidy should 
have been made conditional on its establishment. 


Towards a National Road System 


A Bill is to be introduced in the autumn for transferring 
4,500 miles of trunk roads from the county councils 
to the Ministry of Transport, and thus instituting the 
beginnings of a national road system. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
has also announced the establishment of a committee to 
inquire into the observance of the standards of wages and 
conditions laid down for road transport workers through 
the existing machinery of conciliation. As to the national 
road system, the change is less than the bare announcement 
would seem to imply; for the actual road work is still 
to be done by the county councils, but paid for by the 
State and executed in accordance with standards nationally 
prescribed. This is undoubtedly a substantial step 
forward, though we are still a long way off re-planning our 
road system on a scale corresponding to the enormous 
actual and prospective expansion of traffic. Moreover, the 
change will not affect roads lying within county borough 
areas, and will therefore do nothing to remedy the growing 
congestion at points where the main traffic arteries pass 
through the big towns. As for the committee on road 
transport wages and conditions, it was high time for 
something to be done. It is common knowledge that the 
prescribed conditions as to wages and hours are being 
disregarded with impunity, and that the Traffic Com- 
missioners do not at present make the issue and retention 
of licences for road vehicles conditional on their observance. 
These evasions ought to be stopped. 


Jarrow—and More than Jarrow 


The question of the proposed steel works at Jarrow 
has now widened out into an issue of national importance. 
The facts revealed in the House of Commons, and in the 
correspondence columns of the Zzmes, show that the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, a body set up under 
Government auspices and enjoying large privileges from 
the State as the official representative of the industry, 
has successfully obstructed the development of the Jarrow 
scheme, after its commercial soundness had been approved 
by a leading firm of consultants employed by the Federation 
itself. It is, of course, true enough that the Federation has 
no formal power to prevent anyone who likes from building 
a new steel works at Jarrow ; but the fact remains that, in 
face of the Federation’s refusal to co-operate, there would 


not be the smallest chance of the scheme securing adequate 
financial support. The Federation has an effective, though 
not a legal, veto, and this it has exercised in the interests of 
the Tees-side firms, which fear the competition of an 
up-to-date works on Tyneside producing at lower cost. 
The whole affair illustrates the extreme danger of confer- 
ring powers of virtual monopoly on a body of private 
capitalists without any effective provision for public control. 


The B.B.C. Debate 


The Postmaster-General on Monday had to face 
criticism from all sides of the House because of his refusal! 
to follow more closely the recommendations of the 
Ullswater Committee. As regards the relay exchange 
system, the Government seem to be making the worst 
of both worlds by postponing for three years the decision 
as to whether some form of public control should be 
instituted. The Government have three more years to 
make up their minds: the companies have to bet on 
their chances of retaining their independence, and will 
no doubt spend as much on development as they think 
the risk worth. More important is the refusal to appoint 
a Cabinet Minister responsible for dealing with general 
matters of broadcasting policy. Major Tryon claimed 
that such an appointment would conflict with the principle 
of independent management which lies at the basis of the 
Charter. Everyone wishes to see this practice of govern- 
mental non-interference maintained. Yet it is idle to pre- 
tend there is no intervention—the Corporation is subjected 
to every kind of pressure and cannot altogether disregard 
Whitehall or Downing Street. This is to some extent 
inevitable, and the best check is Parliament’s right to 
debate general issues of B.B.C. policy and ask questions 
on issues of principle. The debate as a whole provided 
a good means of voicing public feeling regarding the 
B.B.C. The Government has already done something to 
remove one apprehension by promising to approve the 
formation of a staff organisation. 


Malnutrition 


The revelations of the nutrition experts have aroused 
the general public to the urgency of the problem. The 
Government regard it with much more complacency. In 
the House on Wednesday the Minister of Health seemed 
chiefly concerned to discredit the evidence of widespread 
undernourishment. Sir John Orr, he said, had been 
dealing not with minimum but with optimum standards. 
The fall in the death rate proved that there was no cause 
for alarm. He also, as a good Conservative, upheld the 
comfortable bourgeois doctrine that malnutrition is due to 
ignorance rather than poverty. All! this inevitably drove 
Labour speakers to claim that good health was funda- 
mentally a class issue. The Government have decided 
that no bold and comprehensive attack on the mischief is 
needed. They are content with their present policy of 
subsidising the farmers and the manufacturers, meanwhile 
expressing the pious hope that some benefits from these 
doles will trickle through to the bellies of the poor. The 
debate was concluded by the Minister of Agriculture, the 
real arbiter of the country’s nutrition policy, who offered 
the House the usual! dose of soothing syrup. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 12 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this tssue 1s : Inland, td. ; Foreign, td. ; Canada, td. 
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THE END OF COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 


Wuen the Italian journalists booed the Abyssinian 
Emperor and the Nazi Fiihrer of Danzig put his fingers 
to his nose in derision of the League Council, these 
gestures marked the end of an epoch. In its characteristic 
fashion Fascism was announcing to the world that it had 
destroyed “ collective security,” and would proceed on its 
own way with as much regard for the League as a motorist 
pays to a flock of pigeons on the road. It is not an 
accident that each of the three great Fascist Powers, 
Japan, Italy and Germany, are in unresolved conflict with 
the League and have acted exactly as they would have 
acted if the League had never existed. They consciously 
stand for a doctrine of national egoism and imperialist 
expansion which cannot in any circumstances be reconciled 
with a Covenant that imposes the duty of submitting all 
disputes to pacific settlement and of pooling resources 
against any Power which resorts to war. The Covenant, 
indeed, with its insistence on peace, disarmament, arbitra- 
tion and minority rights, is the consummation of 
nineteenth-century liberalism ; it was necessarily the most 
spectacular casualty in the war which Mussolini declared 
on the “ putrefying corpse of liberty” and which the 
Nazi leaders announced against all the liberal inheritance 
of Europe. 

The democratic Powers could only have defended the 
principles of their existence if they had believed in them as 
sincerely as Hitler and Mussolini hated them. But in 
each dispute the capitalist Governments of Britain and 
France were hopelessly divided and half-hearted. Never 
for a moment have they understood that, if the League was 
to succeed, the territory of all member-States had to be 
regarded as if it were part of their own Empires, and that 
if they wished to prevent war they had to make it clear 
that they were prepared, if necessary, to fight for the 
Covenant. It has never occurred to them that they might 
have to disregard their direct national interests for the 
over-riding common interest in substituting law for 
anarchy. Looking back to-day, we can see that the League 
as an addition to the old diplomacy, as a loose confederation 
of Sovereign States, each pursuing its own interests, 
without any close ties of economic or political co-operation, 
was bound in any case to be a failure. To-day, after 
sixteen years of League history, a large percentage of the 
populace in the democratic countries has come, in face 
of the Abyssinian dispute, to realise the nature of the 
peace problem and the obligations of League member- 
ship. How far our rulers still are from this realisation 
we may judge from Sir John Simon’s boast that the 
British Government had not been willing to risk a single 
battleship “for the sake of Abyssinia.” It was not 
Abyssinia primarily for which British battleships were 
required to run risks. If we were not prepared to run the 
risk of Mussolini attacking a British fleet, mobilised to 
prevent a breach of international peace, then we had no 
business to be members of the League of Nations. 

The incredible muddle into which the Government has 
led us is most simply illustrated, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
has pomted out, by three consecutive statements of 
Mr. Baldwin that sanctions meant war, that he would 
never lead this country into war, and that he had decided 


on a policy of sanctions. It is well to remember with this 
débacle in front of us that Article 16, which demands an 
immediate and complete economic boycott of an aggressor 
State, was never put into operation, that sanctions have 
not failed since they have never been properly tried, that 
there is not the remotest hope of a League of Nations as 
at present constituted achieving the objects or honouring 
the obligations laid down in the Covenant. 

If there ever is peace in the world it will be achieved 
by a closer union of States whose Governments believe in 
their own professions. For the time let us honestly 
recognise that “ collective security ” and the “ collective 
system” no longer exist, although Governments which 
have betrayed them continue to use the words in order to 
procure popular acquiescence in preparation for the next 
war. At the moment there is an even wider division than 
usual between the popular impression of the situation and 
the actual situation as discussed by the inner circle which 
controls foreign policy. A large part of the country 
believes that we failed against Mussolini because we were 
not strong enough, and that we are now re-arming in order 
to re-establish a system of collective security. But that is 
a pretence for the public; out of earshot of journalists, 
our rulers readily admit that they were afraid to upset a 
Fascist dictator, and entertained the comic hope that he 
might prove our loyal ally against Hitler. We are re- 
arming because, since the collective system is jettisoned, 
the old forces which make nations anxious to be strong for 
the defence of their own interests compel us to re-arm. 
Britain, at the moment, has no foreign policy, and it is 
for this reason and not because of our pretended 
“ weakness ” that no one trusts us or knows which side 
we shall be on, or if we shall attempt neutrality. If 
Europe shivers as the land shivers before an earthquake, 
the reason is that everyone knows that the Fascist Powers 
have a free hand to do as they will. In the governing classes 
of England there are few who see as clearly as Mr. Churchill 
that the collapse of the League and the triumph of Fascism 
mean the end of the British Empire as well as of other 
things which some of us cherish even more. The Govern- 
ment is divided; the City is frankly pro-Hitler; the 
Foreign Office, though retaining its traditional hostility to 
Germany, fosters the notion of co-operating with Italy and 
France to guard the West of Europe while giving a hint 
to Hitler that he will have a free hand in the East. They 
hope to buy a few more years of feverish war preparation 
while Hitler realises Bismarck’s dream of a Europe 
dominated by Germany from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Then perhaps our hands will be free to sell the munitions 
of war to Germany when the conflict actually breaks out 
between Germany and Russia. In spite of the ostensible 
improvement in our relations and in spite of the con- 
version of many intelligent capitalists, our ruling class 
retains its fear of Communist Russia, fear, not that the 
U.S.S.R. will attack any of her neighbours—not even the 
most virulent anti-Bolshevik tries to defend so absurd a 
thesis—but that the success of Socialism in Russia will 
rouse the proletariat of other countries also to demand a 
system which is compatible with full employment, 
adequate leisure, a rising standard of life and a peaceful 
foreign policy. 

It is worth while for all those who have supported the 
League to remember these facts in the period of confusion 
and sham fighting before us. There will be plenty of 
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bargaining and wrangling with Hitler, as there has been 
with Mussolini. The result, if Hitler plays his cards 
adroitly, will be the same. There is not the real will to 
check Hitler any more than there was the real will to stop 
Mussolini. The only occasion on which a war-like mood 
will be easily revived in the British upper class will be 
when Russia is involved. Remember that the National 
Government did its best in private to stop the Franco- 
Soviet pact. One of its leading members has recently 
referred to that pact as one of the greatest disasters in 
post-war history. Remember that throughout the dis- 
putes with Hitler and Mussolini an influential section of 
the British press has been openly pro-Fascist, and an even 
more influential section only half-heartedly on the side of 
the League. Remember that when a few years ago the 
Russians dared to try some British engineers for espionage, 
Britain imposed economic sanctions within 48 hours, 
while all the vocabulary of abuse, which had been kept in 
cold storage since its use against Germany in the last war, 
was revived against the U.S.S.R. In five minutes Russia 
became once again a country of barbarians and “ orang- 
outangs.” These are facts which the Labour Party would 
do well to recall when it is asked to prepare for war in 
defence of “ collective security.” The attempt is made to 
put pacifists in a dilemma by asking them whether they are 
prepared in the interests of collective security to fight for 
Czechoslovakia. The answer is that this country under 
the National Government will never “ fight for Czecho- 
slovakia ”’ and is unlikely to work loyally with Soviet Russia 
which would be involved in such a war. The answer is 
also that, even if the Covenant were still operative, it 
does not ask us to “ fight ” in Central Europe, but obliges 
us not to remain neutral, but to co-operate, according to 
the express definition of our obligations, with those who 
are fighting by imposing a financial and trade embargo 
on the aggressor. As for its policy when it again comes to 
power, Labour will necessarily try to piece together such 
shattered remnants of the collective system as still remain. 
It may then be possible to build within the League a group 
of States, which by economic, cultural and political 
federation can hold together to defend their own territory 
and to develop a co-operative social life. 

But what of Labour’s policy while it remains in 
opposition? The danger is that, hypnotised by the 
menace of Nazi Germany, Labour will be deceived, as so 
many loyal supporters of the League were at the last 
election, by the Government’s continued talk of collective 
security. Surely that lesson should have been sufficiently 
learnt by now. The collective system has been shattered 
and the Government’s policy for the League (if indeed 
there is a policy and not merely the indiscretions of 
individual statesmen) is so to emasculate the Covenant 
that the world will be formally as well as actually safe for 
aggressors. In fact, as we have pointed out in several 
articles recently, Labour’s policy in these circumstances is 
already laid down for it in the official declarations of the 
party conference in past years. Labour has declared a 
loyalty to the Covenant which, in Mr. Attlee’s words, 


over-rides the claims of the Government in war. Or, to put 
it in another way, we consider that the rights of the State over 
its citizens in war are subordinated to the way in which the 
Government of that State performs its duty to the world 
community on the issue of the preservation of peace... . 
If the collective peace system were destroyed the Socialist resis- 
tance to war would have to assume a purely revolutionary form. 


In saying this the leader of the Labour Party was in fact 
only restating in precise terms the significance of accepted 
official policy. 

There are difficulties and dangers in this frankly revolu- 
tionary policy to which Labour is committed. To carry 
it out will need a far stiffer attitude on the part of the 
leaders of organised Labour. At present the Trade Unions 
are being courted by the Government whose war prepara- 
tions cannot be carried out without working-class 
co-operation. They will be told that by non-co-operation 
and an avowed policy of war resistance, except in the 
unlikely event of a genuine reconstitution of the League, 
they are splitting the country in face of national danger. 
If they cannot stand up against such charges they are of 
no more use than were the Social Democratic leaders of 
Germany or Britain in 1914. 

And what is the alternative for the Opposition ? To go 
on mouthing collective security, as the Government wishes 
it to, will hopelessly divide its forces. With the débacle 
of the League the unifying factor in Labour’s foreign policy 
has gone. The pacifist Lansbury section of the Party 
will be far stronger, so will the revolutionary Left. Only 
on a policy of war resistance to this Government can 
Labour retain unity. If the Party chooses to fall into the 
trap it will be an object of public flattery, but secret con- 
tempt; it will forfeit its independence and be helplessly 
dragged into the shambles which will not be any the 
less a shambles because the sheep bleat “ collective 
security ” on their way to slaughter. 


THE DISCONTENTS OF LABOUR 


Duxne the past two years, wherever the level of money 
wages in Great Britain has remained practically unchanged, 
the cost of living has begun to move quite significantly up- 
wards. The level of retail prices this spring, according to 
the estimates of the Ministry of Labour, has been four or five 
points above that of the corresponding months of last year ; 
and these again were substantially higher than the figures for 
the two previous years. By way of compensation, there has 
been some further progress towards restoring the emergency 
wage-cuts made in 1931 ; and here and there wages have been 
advanced somewhat beyond the 1931 level. But real wage- 
rates, or in other words, money rates of wages as related to 
the cost of living, were definitely lower on the average at the 
end of 1935 than in either of the two previous years. Great 
Britain, by general consent, had been experiencing during 
these years a considerable degree of economic recovery ; but 
this was accompanied by a noticeable, albeit still small, decline 
in the real remuneration of the average worker in employment. 

It is true that, even in face of this decline, the purchasing 
power of wages remained higher than it was before the slump 
set in. On account of the general decline in world prices, 
which enabled even the depreciated pound sterling to pur- 
chase foodstuffs at very cheap rates in the world market, an 
average fall of about three per cent. in money wage-rates, 
left average purchasing power of workers in full employment 
at a level roughly eleven per cent. above that of 1929. By the 
end of 1935 this gain in purchasing power had been reduced 
to about nine per cent. ; and it has fallen further since. But 
it remains substantial, although, of course, the gain is very 
unevenly spread among the various trades, and if allowance 
is made for unemployment and short-time working, certain 
groups have to record not a gain but an actual loss. Never- 
theless, many employers contend that the British workers, 
as a class, ought t> be well content with a situation which has 
enabled them to pass through the greatest slump in history 
with their average purchasing power not diminished, but 
positively increased. 
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This is felt the more because, when Great Britain went off 
the gold standard, many employers and most financial experts 
regarded the depreciation of sterling as an indirect means of 
reducing wages that were too high in face of the prevailing 
conditions of international competition. When, owing to 
the sharp fall in world prices, this did not happen, there grew 
up a feeling that the workers, having reaped an unexpected 
windfall gain, were in some sense in debt to circumstances, 
and under a moral obligation not to press for wage-advances, 
even if the cost of living subsequently rose. The Trade Unions, 
though they would have repudiated any such commitment, 
were not influenced by the unexpectedly high level at 
which real wage rates were maintained, and were disposed to 
remain in a posture of defence in preference to embarking 
upon forward movements which, they felt, would encounter 
keen resistance at a time when there were still many workers 
unemployed, and Government hostility to any threat of dis- 
turbance to “ industrial peace ” could be regarded as certain. 

In the workshops themselves, however, there has been 
growing up gradually a different point of view. The ordinary 
workers are conscious less of the fact that the purchasing 
power of full-time wages is higher now than it was before 
the slump, than of currently rising prices and of the rapidly 
increasing productivity of labour. There can be no doubt 
that, under the influence of the depression, employers in many 
industries have not only raised productivity by greater 
mechanisation, but also speeded up the pace of work, without 
any addition to wages corresponding to the increased effort 
demanded from the workers. In such circumstances, demands 
and discontents accumulate piecemeal, factory by factory 
rather than trade by trade; and their outcome has been 
seen already in a growing number of strikes in single 
establishments, especially in the newer and more highly 
mechanised branches of production, in which Trade Unionism 
has been hitherto comparatively weak. 

These strikes have been in many cases unauthorised by the 
Trade Unions, and sometimes in violation of the forms of 
negotiation established under the auspices of the Trade Union 
leaders. They have been, in certain instances, legitimised 
after the event; but almost always the impulsion has 
come not from the Trade Unions officially, but from below. 
These strikes have been widely represented as the outcome 
of “‘ Communist agitation”; and doubtless Communists 
have endeavoured to take an active part in fomenting and 
conducting them wherever the opportunity has occurred. 
But, fundamentally, these sporadic movements are due, not 
to the perversity of Communists, but to a spontaneous drive 
from below towards higher wages and improved working 
conditions, for which existing Trade Union methods are felt 
to provide an inadequate support. Where Communists 
succeed in taking the lead, this happens less because they are 
Communists than in default of any other militant leadership. 
It means, not that the workers have been won over to Com- 
munism, but only that they are increasingly conscious of 
grievance, and ready for action as soon as leadership of any 
sort can be procured. 

There is, in these circumstances, a large amount of in- 
flammable material among the British wage-workers. We 
have seen recently in France how political conditions can 
react upon the temper of the industrial movement, and how 
the return to office of a Government broadly favourable to 
the workers’ interests can create, almost overnight, the con- 
ditions“ requisite for spontaneous strike action spreading 
with wildfire rapidity from trade to trade. In the present 
temper of the British workers, the return of a Government of 
the Left at a general election, if this were immediately 
possible, would in all probability produce similar reactions. 
But, short of that, the French example seems likely to have 
some effect in speeding up the temper of industrial action in 
Great Britain, even while the present Government remains 
in power. Ifthe French workers, much less strongly organised 
in Trade Unions than the British, can by strikes and threats 
to strike so easily secure the political concession of the forty- 


hour week, this spectacular example can hardly be lost on their 
friends on the other side of the Channel, or be without in- 
fluence in pushing the Trade Union branches, and even the 
largely unorganised workers in some of the highly mechanised 
trades which are working under conditions of prosperity, in 
the direction of more vigorous industrial action. 

British employers will, of course, argue—as their repre- 
sentatives have been arguing at Geneva during the past 
fortnight, and as the French employers have been vainly 
protesting to M. Blum—that the concessions demanded by the 
workers would, if they were granted, destroy all prospects 
of further economic recovery, and put in jeopardy the revival 
that has come about since the bottom of the world slump. This 
line of argument, however, becomes less and less convincing 
as it is made more evident to what an extent the general level 
of industrial activity is dependent on the maintenance of a 
high level of consuming power. It is now widely recognised 
that Great Britain’s comparative success in meeting the diffi- 
cult years which followed the American collapse of 1929 was 
largely helped by the keeping of British wages at a relatively 
high level; and in face of rapidly expanding productivity, 
still to a great extent unexploited, not only workers but also 


many economists have become very sceptical of the old argu- | 


ments about the limits set to wage-advances by the exigencies 
of international competition. 

Of course, no one denies that there are limits to the extent 
to which any country can raise its wage-earners’ standard of 
living, or that, if it depends largely on foreign trade, the wage- 
levels of other countries are among the forces which fix these 
limits. But the question is whether wages are as high as they 
could be without passing these bounds, and whether the 
economic system would not function with more activity and 
efficiency if they were at least somewhat higher than they are. 
At all events, after the period of inactivity—due partly to the 
world slump, but also partly to the after effects of the General 
Strike of 1926—there is now an undoubted stirring in the 
world of labour, and a disposition at least to test the ability 
of British industry to grant them further concessions in respect 
of both wages and hours. 

The Trade Unions will have, in the very near future, to 
consider placing themselves actively at the head of this move- 
ment, in preference to letting it develop through the spread of 
sporadic and spontaneous strikes. Still more will this neces- 
sity arise if, during the next few weeks, there arises a 
widespread agitation over the new regulations for the adminis- 
tration of Unemployment Assistance. The clamour of last 
year showed plainly that beneath the apparent calm of the 
British industrial order, there exist powerful forces of working- 
class discontent, lacking only leadership and co-ordination 
to make them formidable and nation-wide. Hitherto the 
Trade Unions have deliberately refrained from stirring up 
these forces ; the leaders have indeed for the most part done 
their best to damp them down. But it is now, at any rate, 
a matter for careful consideration whether further delay is 
wise, and whether the time is not now ripe for a big forward 
movement comparable in scale and character with that of the 
years immediately before the war. It is not likely to have the 
sympathy of our “ National ” Government, who do not realise 
the part that they could and should play in promoting the 
welfare of the greatest part of the nation. But it will be a 
proper challenge to their complacency. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Our authorities seem fated to time badly anything to do with 
Unemployment Assistance. The postponement of the issuc 
of the new regulations until the eve of the recess has already 
given opponents something to raise a fuss about. But that is 
a trifle ; there is far worse to come. Believe it or believe it 
not, the regulations are to come into force in November. 
Last time, that ill-fated last time, it was January; and one 
must admit that January has its points as the worst of all 
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possible months for the job: but November runs it close. I 
myself think November wins. In November there are few 
jobs going; the queue is lengthening; stagnant cold has 
come ; fog is about; food is going dearer; the house must 
have some warmth and some light; the need of coats and 
blankets and mended shoes is being felt ; and there is not much 
left on the allotment but a few frost-bitten greens. January 
may be worse by some of these reckonings, but November 
feels worse. And in this month of November the new regula- 
tions are to begin to operate. Well, no unemployed family 
will be able to say: “ They put it on us when they knew we 
should feel it least.” Those who see cunning everywhere will 
be persuaded that November was chosen because then no one 
is in the mood to make a shindy; but surely anyone so 
cunning as all that would have remembered how we meet the 
glooms of November with fireworks. 
. * x 


The fault may be mine, but I have seen very little in the 
press about the effect upon spectators of the personal bearing 
of the Emperor of Abyssinia before the League Assembly. 
Here is the account of a seasoned eye-witness, well inured to 
Assembly orators and orations. “ Yesterday I listened to the 
speech of the Negus. I have never heard or seen anything 
quite so impressive as his manner of delivering it. He did not 
move a finger or a muscle of his face. It was that kind of 
ultimate self-control and self-restraint that comes of great 
suffering nobly borne. I had an odd feeling that he was un- 
real; as if he belonged to a dream world, as if he were a sort 
of shadow. He seemed to radiate a spiritual quality in the 
light of which that congregation of go-getters didn’t quite 
know where they were or what they ought to do. When the 
Italian journalists yelled at him he stood there quite still, 
quite unmoved, very King-like. The way he left the Assembly 
after having listened to the interpretation of his speech was so 
full of ancient dignity and inner strength and repose, that for 
two pins I could believe souls are in transit and his has been 
journeying for ages and ages. I had the feeling, and I’ve 
still got it, that his very presence there before the Assembly 
was an Event, and one that in some queer way will tell.” 


* * * 
- 


A few days later Herr Greiser, Nazi President of the Danzig 
Senate, addressing the special meeting of the Council suddenly 
summoned to discuss the Danzig situation, “ brought his 
clenched fist smashing down on the table” by way of giving 
sound and fury, as well as point, to his remarks. The habit 
of thumping whateves article of furniture is at hand seems to 
be so closely associated with the holding of Nazi principles 
and offices that I begin to wonder whether it is caught or 
taught. In the course of my recent visit I had discourse with 
sO many earnest young men of the movement and of the party 
who smote the desk at the conclusion of each sentence that I 
found it necessary to invent a term for them. I noted them 
down as the “ desk-thumpers ” ; and from that point teased 
them a little at the first sign that a thump was imminent: and 
not until a day or two later did it occur to me that I had merely 
recreated, in suitably modern guise, the old word “ Tub- 
thumper ”—which, as I now see, I had never properly under- 
stood. To my mind the effect upon the listener of banging 
the furniture with the clenched fist can easily be overrated. 
Among other things it often makes it impossible for one to 
catch the last few words of an impassioned utterance ; and 
this is particularly unfortunate in German, where the verb 
that is to give the key to all that precedes it comes so often at 
the end. All the same, if anyone has an uncontrollable impulse 
to express conviction and emotion by smiting, thumping, 
beating and smashing I had rather he worked it off on the 
furniture, even though his so doing should deprive me of the 
pleasure of following his argument. 

x * * 


Colonel Blimp, strangely enough, though in a hundred ways 


he has suited the word to the action and the action to the word, 
has never once as yet thumped the desk. That might be 


accounted for by the fact that he spends the whole of his life, 
so far as we know, in the Turkish Bath laying down the law 
to Low; and the proprietors of the Bath have apparently 
never once thought to provide the old boy with a desk, or indeed 
with any article of furniture suitable for thumping. But 
there he is, sitting on the hot pipe, lying on the marble slab 
having his back ironed, swinging the clubs, enduring electro- 
vibratory massage on the most rotund part of his rubicund 
person, and all the while uttering those devastating inanities 
that should never be read at mealtimes because of the way they 
have of making a crumb go down the wrong throat: there he 
is, on the left-hand pages of Low’s Political Parade (Cresset 
Press, 6s.) while on the right-hand pages are Low’s political 
cartoons. How a glorious book like this can be produced and 
sold for six shillings beats me. And how David Low, with that 
bottle of Indian ink and pen and brush, manages to do the 
trick every time ; puts lines on paper that are truer than life, 
that are so exactly where they ought to be to do what they are 
intended to do; how he conceives and concocts a pictorial 
message that is read in a flash and yet re-read a hundred times 
with increasing delight: all that beats me too. I’m sure 
David Low knows why two little cross lines on Colonel Blimp’s 
manly bosom make you know he’s all-alive-oh and just about 
to give vent to one of his most solemn absurdities—but I 
don’t. It isn’t my province. But the story! For every 
picture tells a story. To conceive home and foreign affairs, 
home and foreign politics, in a succession of pictorial parables 
that blow away all fudge, that turn solemn pomposity to a 
figure of fun, and that make even the brute and the bully and 
the scoundrel and the warmonger in us either squirm or laugh 
up the right side of his face—how that gift comes to be allied 
with the other is altogether too much for me. So, like Lord 
Beaverbrook (I suppose) I just open my eyes and shut my 
mouth and take what Low gives me. 


* * * 


Another convicted person, this time a woman doctor, has 
gone to penal servitude for some years for unlawfully termina- 
ting unwanted pregnancies. The women who had been her 
clients had so desired the operation performed that they had 
been ready to pay fees of as much as a hundred guineas. Not 
all of them perhaps could conveniently afford such fees ; and 
there is not the least reason why the person operating should 
charge them, except that to “ procure an abortion ”’ is contrary 
to the law and anyone undertaking it must be compensated 
for the risks. Everyone who knows anything at all knows of 
the immense damage that ignorant and clumsy attempts to 
terminate unwanted pregnancies is causing, of the deaths 
attributable to it, year by year. This column is no place in 
which to argue such a vexed issue. But again I think reason is 
being confounded by a misuse of terms. People say, and 
write, “Is it really proposed that abortion shall be legal- 
ised 2?” and the critics of our present savagery accept the 
question as so framed. But that is not the question at all. 
The question is (if Mr. A. P. Herbert will forgive such a 
horrible word just this once): “ Shall abortion be de-illegal- 
ised?” The issue is not one of whether the law shall bless 
abortion, but just whether it shail take its dirty hands off. 


* * * 


One of these days I am going to put together and publish a 
selection from the letters that have come to me from listeners 
to my broadcast talks on This and That. Among them I shall 
certainly put the letter from the man who objected to my 
justifying a retired policeman who had supplemented his pension 
by taking a job as commissionaire. My correspondent ended 
his letter: “‘ What will you say, John Hilton, on that awful 
day when you stand before the Throne of God and you hear 
the dread words, ‘Why Did You Whitewash The Ex-Police- 
man?’” Nor must I forget the letter that came only a day 
or two ago from 1 lady who disapproved of Bolshevism and 
said: “I take my stand on God, King and Country; by 
which I mean Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Churchill, and the two 
Chamberlains.” 
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Lady at the tea-table last week telling how she had tried 
the experiment of having a well-educated Danish girl, over 
here to perfect her English, as cook, and how it had not 
succeeded: “ My dear, she had an ermine coat. One can’t 
have a servant who wears an ermine coat. And, anyway, she 
hadn’t got the lower-class mentality. But, of course, how 
could she have, poor thing ?” JoHN HILTON 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Lucy T. Marks. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


In the Army to-day you get the best education possible, the best 
food, and you see the world at the expense of His Majesty. What 
more can any man ask for in this world ?—Field Marshal Lord Milne 
reported in Observer. 


The Great War lasted so long because the respective war aims of 
the two sides were incompatible, and neither side was prepared to 
give way until compelled to do so.—Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George in 
Daily Telegraph. 


He [Mr. Chamberlain] saw no reason why the country should 
not be able to support the additional burden while at the same time 
preserving a rising standard of comfort. . . . 

In political circles to-night it was suggested that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement was made to prepare the ground for the new Unemployment 
Regulations. 

If these regulations prove less generous to the unemployed than 
the present system—as will almost certainly be the case—it would be 
useful as justification for the reduction to be able to point to the 
parlous state of the national finances.—Financial News. 


We hesitate to say we were shocked to learn of the charge of gross 
immorality against 276 Roman Catholic monks, members of the 
Franciscan brotherhood, at the Criminal Court of Coblenz. Our 
hesitancy lies in the fact that it might sound strange to be shocked at 
anything in the Church of Rome. Knowing of the unholiness of 
some of the Holy Fathers we cannot really be surprised at the 
misdeeds of the children.—Churchman’s Magazine. 


No doubt there are mitigating circumstances in British eyes . 
in the reflection that Nazism, as a form of Government, is, after all, 
a domestic preference and has no mission (as Bolshevism has) to 
export its system to other countries.— Times leader. 


When I read of the success of the new bomber, my mind flew to 
the words of the first verse of the 144th Psalm, “‘ Blessed be the Lord 
my strength, which teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight.” —DEFENCE, Not DEFIANCE.—Letter in Morning Post. 


Britain is discovering that its own resorts have nothing to learn 
from the best that foreign countries can offer.—Sunday Dispatch. 


Clairvoyance Specs. 
Ps ychic Neu Ss. 


GOD-CONTROL 


Tue Albert Hall full to the ceiling. To-night it is for the 
Buchmanites, not long ago it was for Sir Oswald Mosley, to- 
morrow for the centenary of Joseph Chamberlain. A vast 
Union Jack drapes the organ ; a smaller Union Jack is wrapped 
round the rostrum.; The. flags of the British Dominions are 
under the organ, and to the right and the left of the floodlit 
choir are the flags of the many nations where the Oxford 
Groups have taken their message. A swastika banner stands 
out in the line of conventional patterns. Only the flag of 
Soviet Russia is absent. The organ is playing gay and in- 


Wear them and see clairvoyantly.—Advt. in 


spiriting tunes, changing quickly from one to another. I 
enter a box at the extreme back of the hall, facing the organ, 
to the tune of “ Britons Scorn to Yield.” The setting would 
need little alteration for to-morrow night’s meeting, and the 


audience will, I take it, be much the same people, predomi- 
nantly well-dressed, upper middle-class people with rather a 
high proportion of women. A well-known benevolent em- 
ployer sits in a box not far from me and next door is a care- 
fully preserved lady with the set smile that is born of many 
bazaars. I watched a serious young woman listening atten- 
tively ; she was looking, it seemed to me, in desperate earnest- 
ness for some compensation for not having any useful work to 
do. We stand to sing God Save the King. The conductor 
and the choir lead us; this is no perfunctory ceremony. So 
far I might have dropped into any of the three meetings, 
Fascist, Conservative or Buchmanite. Can it be that the 
religion of all three will prove to be much the same too ? 
The leader of the meeting Mr. A. S. Loudoun Hamilton, 
M.C., formerly at Christ Church, Oxford, is a more attractive 
spiritual guide than Mr. Frank Buchman, who sits modestly 
amongst his followers. I first saw Mr. Buchman at an Oxford 
Group meeting in Geneva when I sat next to Kapp while 
he drew the admirable portrait that appears on_ the 
opposite page. Mr. Hamilton is a clean-cut university man 
with no frills and he wears his old school tie without ostenta- 
tion. The keynote of the meeting, he tells us, is to be 
“ national safety,” only to be obtained by God-control. (Does 
God need a big air-force or not ?) God must govern England 
through God-controlled homes, God-controlled schools, God- 
controlled business, God-controlled professional life and God- 
controlled international policy. A  Brigadier-General, who 
trains racehorses, next tells us how he enlisted in the Oxford 
Movement and was changed. He used to swear at his men 
just as they swore at the horses. Now the men too are changed. 
No more war. To change society to a God-guided basis is a 
bigger job than an army command. We have to choose 
“between gas-masks and God’s tasks.” A lady from Aber- 
deen describes the change in her home life when her sons came 
under the influence of the Oxford Movement—“ We have 
proved in our home that God controlling and guiding each 
individual is the answer to divorce, strikes, unemployment 
and war.” A chartered accountant, a D.S.O. and an Inter- 
national Rugby player, tells us how God controls his business 
and home life, and a journalist, who used to drink too much, 
looks forward to the time when newspapers will be different 
because the people who make the news will be changed. (I 
wish questions were allowed at Buchman meetings: what 
happens to changed journalists if proprietors and advertising 
managers do not change too?) Mr. Holme, Winchester and 
New College, was studying for the Foreign Office. Very 
sensibly he asked how he could hope to solve international 
conflicts if he could not solve his own. We British played the 
part of a “hypercritical schoolmaster” confessing other 
people’s sins instead of our own. We may not like other 
people’s political structures, but they “‘ may at least learn to 
work as a unit” and have “ leaders with youth enthusiastically 
behind them.” In certain countries “ full responsibility for 
the state of the nation was taken by a few people. They 
started with their own country. They did what they meant 
to do . . . England can only take the lead when she has 
taken the lead from God.” A Government, as one speaker 
put it, of “ God-controlled experts.”” The Labour Lord Mayor 
of Newcastle spoke long and eloquently, but not into the 
microphone. He had been “in the seventh heaven” since 
his conventional Methodism had been turned to reality by 
the Groups. God would save Newcastle from unemployment. 
Five workers from the woollen mills of Yorkshire, who had been 
changed, had travelled down that afternoon to tell us about 
it and would be at work again at seven o’clock in the morning. 
Each had his or her little metaphor or jest prepared; the 
weaver was now weaving God into his cloth ; Marion Clarkson, 
a “‘ twister,” had been shown by God “ how to twist her life 
into others and help them to know that even twisters can be 
straight.” Each of the five told us how they had not always 
worked honestly and well. One of them used to drink; they 
slacked off on flat rates and scamped through on piece-work. 
They had confessed to God and the foreman, and now they 
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worked for God and made everyone happy in the workshop. 
The lady next to me quivered with pleasure. “ So direct 
and simple,” she said. She put down her lorgnette for a little 
volley of claps with small, chubby hands. 

Then there was a novelty—a sort of recitative by a group 
of young people helped out by the choir. They told us they 
had been from the darkest Congo to barren Tibet, from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, and they had everywhere found a 
worn-out and broken-down past. The Statesman planned 
and organised but the structure tottered ; the Rich man could 
find no satisfaction in his riches ; the Poor woman complained 
that her home was destroyed and asked why “ her heart grew 
dull with hatred.” Then God sang a solo and each of the 
characters found salvation. The Statesman found his work 
enduring. ‘“ Confidence spreads from our united work” ; the 
Soldier pressed on in constructive work and the Church, which 
had complained that no one listened, raised the cross in victory. 
The Rich man became a steward of God’s property, “ trium- 
phant when God guides me,” the Poor woman found friends. 
“ My troubled mind I have unlocked. God has taken care of all 
my need and poverty. It is spring-time in my home.” (Had 
God paid the rent?) A French baroness told us of strikes in 
Paris, settled by a member of the Oxford Group. (I wanted 
to know the terms of the settlement.) Professor Norval of 
Pretoria, once a champion of Boer rights and a hater of English- 
men, told us how he had been changed, formed a coalition 
with his adversaries, now loved England and the British Empire 
and saw God’s solution for all the racial problems of Africa. 
(I badly wanted to know whether God approved of the colour 
bar and the Pass system for natives). Another baroness 
(God does much of his work through people with titles and 
decorations), “ the daughter of Prince and Princess Lieven 
of Russia,” reported progress from Riga. She had seen real 
revolution ; her property, everything was lost. She had been 
bitter, until changed by the Oxford Movement. Her country 
(no one mentioned Bolshevism) had been too late to accept 
God’s guidance. England was not yet too late. The thin in- 
tellectual thread which ran through the meeting had guided 
us to its predestined conclusion. 

I have good friends who are Buchmanites, and I get annoyed 
with those of my generation who affect to think that religion 
is unimportant. The technique for obtaining internal peace 
by surrendering one’s life to a movement and a purpose beyond 
oneself works to-day as it has always worked. The four 
tests—absolute love, honesty, unselfishness and purity (which 
the sophisticated Buchmanite will explain in private as meaning 
unselfishness and fidelity in sex life)—these tests of conduct 
have changed people and given quality to life in every genera- 
tion. There are, I am sure, many homes in England which are 
sweeter and less contentious places because the Groups Move- 
ment has reawakened people to a genuine belief in their 
nominally accepted morality. Selfish women make peace 
with their daughters and are ‘kinder to their maids ; children 
are more considerate to their parents ; husbands and wives 
who were estranged honestly discuss their difficulties and 
rebuild on a firmer foundation. Greedy employers are 
more considerate to their workmen and their workmen respond. 
They tell us that Buchmanism is good business. Well, it is 
no new discovery that honesty pays and that in any branch of 
life the day is more happy and successful if its prelude is a 
quiet period «f meditation and consecration to serious purpose. 
It is difficult to believe that life can be well lived or relationships 
happy without a deliberate use of the ethical tests which 
are common to all religions. 

But the Oxford Movement is not content with individual 
salvation. It will change human society, it tells us, through 
individual change. I recall the history of many religious 
revivals. They have made the same claim. The stream of 
history has run on and the current of the age has swept them 
along with it. Wesley, who began a greater and more genuine 
revival, had no notion when he shook to its foundations a 
negligent Church and called the individual sinner back to 
Christ, that the historian a hundred years later would say that 


the social effects of Methodism were to sanctify ugliness and 
canonise those virtues of obedience, thrift and industry which 
were essential if the new industrialism was to prosper. He 
did not know that we should agree to-day that his great religious 
revival served above all to persuade the starving workers of 
that period that they would be well fed in the next world ; 
and that his hymns, that certainly comforted the dying and 
helped men to forget the misery of the slums, were a potent 
factor in inducing people to accept a slum life and a slum 
death. As I listened to the testimonies in of the Albert Hall 
tonight, I asked myself whether this new Salvationism was 
really so very different. The shape has changed ; doctrine is 
unfashionable ; Heaven and Hell are gone. This is religion 
without tears. To-day, with the world tumbling round us, 
members of the Oxford Groups want, as we all want, war 
and class conflict to cease. To face the causes of war or the 
causes of class conflict is too great a strain for many of us. How 
much easier if God’s message is that these problems can be 
solved by national unity, if we can throw our burden upon 
the shoulders of God-controlled experts under a God-con- 
trolled leader! I think I know the social and political movement 
of which the Buchmanite movement is unconsciously a part. 
July 7th, 1936. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Correspondence 


BRITISH POLICY 


Sir,—For some time it has seemed to me increasingly plain 
that one of the chief aims of, at least, a strong section of the 
Government and its supporters is to patch up a settlement with 
Germany on the basis of a tacit understanding that, provided she 
does not invade French territory, she is quite free to go ahead 
against Russia, Czechoslovakia and possibly a few other States, 
with the assurance that we shall do nothing whatever to hinder 
her or to assist France if she goes to the rescue. I think that 
explains much of the zeal shown for getting Germany back into 
the League and for getting rid of its general coercive provisions 
against aggressors. 

Anyone who doubts this diagnosis should study the Times 
leading article of Monday, July 6th, on “ The League and 
Germany.” This declares that British opinion “is prepared to 
go very far in guaranteeing the integrity of French territory,” 
because “‘ the safety of northern France and of Belgium, and for 
that matter of the Netherlands, is a recognised British interest.” 
But “ what British opinion is not prepared to accept is the leader- 
ship of France over the whole field of foreign policy, or to admit 
responsibility for all the liabilities which she has been accumulating 
in the shape of alliances on the further side of Germany.”” Then, 
after a few disapproving words about some of the worst features 
of the Nazi regime, we are reminded that there are “ mitigating 
circumstances in British eyes ’’ for these aberrations and also that 
“Nazism, as a form of government, is, after all, a domestic 
preference and has no mission (as Bolshevism has) to export its 
system to other countries. The Franco-Soviet Pact is not 
regarded here as a helpful diplomatic achievement.” And 
finally, “the uppermost conviction of British opinion is that 
there can be neither peace in Europe nor a League of Nations 
worth the name without German co-operation in bringing this 
about.” 

Here is a plain hint that “ British opinion ’’ would much prefer 
Germany to Russia as a friend, though it is Germany that has 
flouted the League and laid powder mines under half Europe, 
while no one genuinely suspects Russia of plotting any aggression 
except the aggression of ideas. But is this true of British opinion ? 
Not, I think, of the working-class majority, nor of the intellectuals. 
One may definitely not be a Communist; one may violently 
dislike many features in the Soviet regime, yet feel that the 
destruction of the Russian economic experiment and above all 
the spread of Nazism or Fascism over most of Europe would be 
a terrible misfortune for mankind. And what about Czecho- 
slovakia, the one thriving, peaceful democracy still surviving in 
mid-Europe ? Would we and should we, when it came to the 
point, sit quietly by and see all that destroyed, without lifting 
even an economic finger to hinder it? No doubt many would 
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prefer, if compelled to choose, to safeguard British peace rather 
than European liberties. But would not the policy indicated above 
end by destroying both, and perhaps British liberties as well ? 
But if that really is the hand we are asked to play, and if 
Mr. Chamberlain is indicated as the leading player by his “ pro- 
visional reflections” about the “ midsummer madness” of 
continuing sanctions and the necessity for limiting the powers of 
the League, then are Opposition leaders wise in saying so little 
about it and not rousing their followers to resist; in scolding 
Mr. Duff Cooper for the one recent ministerial speech which 
showed real friendliness to France based on common ideals of 
liberty and democracy; in joining in the cokernut-shy against 
Mr. Baldwin ? Do we really want to kill Stanley, only to make 
Neville King ? ELEANOR F. RATHBONE 
House of Commons. 


THE LEAGUE AND VERSAILLES 


Sir,—I think Mr. Boothby successfully exposes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s past and shows the impossibility of trusting him to-day. 
But I believe his attribution of the world’s woes to the Versailles 
Treaty is mistaken and that his constructive proposals are nearly 
useless. 

The Versailles Treaty is no better and no worse than most 
end-of-war treaties. It is hardly more responsible for the Nazis 
in Germany than it is for the “ Younger Officers” and other 
Fascist movements in Japan, for Signor Mussolini, for the Belgian 
Rexists, the Dutch Nazis, the Roumanian Iron Guards, the 
dictatorship of the Colonels in Poland, Colonel de la Rocque and 
the “ Francistes”’ across the Channel, and our own Oswald 
Mesley and Die-hard Tories. 

In 1924, soon after the Ruhr Occupation, Hitler mustered only 
900,000 votes. By 1928 the number had sunk to 800,000. 
Between 1928 and 1930 Germany’s treatment and prospects 
under the Versailles Treaty were steadily improving. Yet in the 
1930 election Hitler polled 6} million votes. In ten years the 
Versailles Treaty had given him 800,000 votes. In two years 
the economic crisis gave Hitler 6} million votes—at the same 
time as it aggravated Italian Fascism (the product of the first post- 
war slump) and set on foot Fascist movements in half the world. 

Mr. Boothby’s false analysis vitiates his proposals. The 
League is not pledged to defend the Versailles or any other 
frontiers. It contains the obligation to prevent changes of the 
territorial status quo, either in Europe or elsewhere, whether 
resulting from the last war or otherwise, from being effected by 
war. Does Mr. Boothby think the League would be strengthened 
and peace preserved by removing this obligation and legalising 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy ? Is that what 
he means by “ revision of the Covenant in the direction of greater 
flexibility—especially as regards Sanctions ”’ ? 

What does separation of the Covenant from the Versailles 
Treaty mean? States signing the Covenant are not thereby 
bound to the obligations of the Versailles Treaty, and vice versa. 
What are the political modifications of the Versailles Treaty that 
should be discussed pari passu with the reduction of armaments ? 
Is it only other peoples’ home territories Mr. Boothby wants to 
barter away to the Nazis, or is he willing to return British 
mandates ? 

I can see sense only in Mr. Boothby’s fourth proposal, which 
coincides with the Director of the I.L.O.’s remark in his last 
Annual Report that : 

In 1936 the perception that the failure to ensure economic and 
social equilibrium was the most radical flaw in the peace settlement 
is dimly beginning to dawn. . .. There is now a vague awareness 
that territorial claims and armament programmes are not the funda- 
mental issues and that it is impossible to allay the international 
tension which they have created without striking deeper. They are 
not the causes of our present discontents, but the symptoms. The 
roots are to be found in actual or threatened impoverishment, declining 
standards of life, insecurity for the future of themselves and their 
children which darkens the outlook of the present generation in so 
many countries. . The remedy is not to be found; then, in political 
pacts or frontier rectifications or disarmament conferences alone. 
These methods have been tried and have failed because they did not 
touch the real source of the trouble. So nowadays we are beginning 
to talk of the abolition ‘of trade restrictions, the distribution of raw 
materials, the stabilisation of currencies, an international monetary 
agreement, the resumption of international lending, as things which 
are not merely required to promote economic recovery but which 
are indispensable to the future stability of the whole political 
structure. 


When we get beyond “ dim perceptions’ 
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and “ vague aware- 





ness’ it becomes clear that, in order to tackle the economic and 
social causes as well as the. political symptoms of world unrest, it 
is necessary to make far-reaching inroads on national sovereignty 
and private enterprise, and that this can and will be done only 
by Governments prepared to go a long way in substituting Socialism 
for Capitalism. 

The first step to a peace policy in this country is, therefore, to 
get rid of our “‘ National ’”? Government and to bring into power 
a Government pledged to the foreign and social and economic 
policies of “ For Socialism and Peace.” “ A SOCIALIST” 


THE POPULAR FRONT 


S1r,—In an article which shows all the marks of the handiwork 
of a careful political artificer, almost ecclesiastical in finesse, 
Mr. Cole argues that it is “ unrealistic’’ to urge that an alliance 
of Left parties imitating the Front Populaire should be formed in 
this country but, nevertheless, that the Labour Party should 
“make both the Communists and the liberal-minded its allies in 
both fields ’ of domestic and foreign policy. . . . 

Many of us will desire to express agreement with Mr. Cole. 
We do not wish to advocate the formation, here and now, of a 
French-model Popular Front which would be an historical mongrel. 
Both the tradition and the electoral system of France are, of course, 
different. But we wish to urge that either the Labour Party must 
conquer new fields (and this quickly) by a new presentation of its 
propaganda or it must consider the practicability of such a move- 
ment as would consolidate Left-wing opinion without carrying 
either of two vicious consequences: (a) a minority Labour 
Government, (6) a “ deal ’’ in Parliamentary seats. 

The obvious route appears, then, to be the evocation of electoral 
support, thanks to a new Labour declaration of policy. This 
Mr. Cole clearly envisages (although, instead of balancing the 
Communist and Liberal wings of support, on the French model, 
he proposes to promote the smail, if elect, British Communist 
Party to the ranks of an inner United Front). The weakest part 
in Mr. Cole’s argument is where he touches the quick issue of 
foreign policy. How does he propose to accommodate that body 
of opinion which finds its focus, although not its circumference, in 
the I.L.P., which is strongly entrenched in Scotland, and of 
which the views are not those of Lord Cecil? The letters, I 
suggest, of “‘ Covenanter,”’ in your issues of the 4th April and 4th 
July, give the required lead. It is necessary resolutely to assert 
the principle of sanctions against a flagrant aggressor ; but it is 
equally necessary not ingenuously to trust the sincerity of the 
conversion of capitalist Governments to collective security when 
military commitments are being made. Socialists must be 
Lansburians, hundred-per-cent. pacifists, unless they have guar- 
antees, e.g., by the placing of Trade Unionists in key positions 
or, better, by a Left electoral victory, concerning the ends for 
which the means of sanctions will be used. God help us, never 
another Versailles with another voice of one Keynes crying in 
the wilderness. GeorGceE E. G. CATLIN, 

19 Glebe Place, (Chairman, 1936 Fabian Group) 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 


THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—The B.B.C. is to continue autonomous under State 
control, for the sake of “ advantages which could not otherwise 
be secured,’ and will therefore remain imperfectly responsive to 
any outside criticism. There are disadvantages in this position 
which the Ullswater Committee has not failed to see, and it has 
redressed certain abuses springing from it. But the means by 
which it proposes to bring the B.B.C. and public opinion into 
contact are less than half-hearted. 

There was to be a minister responsible for broadcasting policy 
before the House ; but this proposal is rejected. 

The Committee desires “ width and variety of outlook ”’ in the 
Governors—apparently a personal plea to the Prime Minister, 
who selects them. (The Government’s White Paper does not 
discuss this recommendation.) 

Finally, the Committee would create “ general Advisory Com- 
mittees ’’ in all Regions, being “‘ anxious to secure representation 
for the views of the general public as well as of experts,” and 
“confident that aiaong public-spirited people ways and means 
will be found for securing a fully representative balance of opinion, 
and for expressing it in helpful and constructive advice.” The 
B.B.C., according to the White Paper, has concurred “ in prin- 
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ciple.” But this most desirable “representative balance of 
opinion”’ is to be sought in bodies nominated by the B.B.C. 
Should the B.B.C. be allowed to choose its own critics ? 

None of these bodies is to have authority. “ Their function 
is to advise. Their resolutions are not binding, and they have no 
executive powers.”” Even so, if representative, they could be 
useful. But if the B.B.C. wants them for something more than 
window-dressing, should it not give them at least the right to 
initiate proposals and demand reasoned answers to them ? 

These suggestions are put forward on behalf of a group which 
has studied the Ullswater Report. BIRMINGHAM 

The University, Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, 3. 


THE AUSTRIAN WORKERS 


S1r,—The article in your last issue on “‘ The Workers’ Opposition 
in Austria ’’ made it clear, beyond all shadow of doubt, that the 
key to the problem of Austria’s salvation (and possibly, as your 
correspondent suggests, also to our own) lies in the rising demand 
for the “ restitution of democratic rights ”’ in that country. When 
Dollfuss, at the bidding of Mussolini, destroyed these he destroyed 
the only force in Austria on which he could have relied in the 
struggle to keep the country free of Nazi Germany. 

The years we spent in Austria, from the end of the Great War 
almost up to the time of the Civil War in 1934, convinced us that the 
Austrian workers were and are the most serious force making for 
a genuine democracy in that country. Indeed, Austrian democracy, 
of which the workers were the main pillar, was strong and develop- 
ing ; it took the power of the Austrian Fascist Government, along 
with the pressure of Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany, to 
break it. And, in spite of the destruction of the workers’ organisa- 
tions, this force has emerged again, in the new form of the People’s 
Front which your correspondent describes. It is a force which every 
lover of liberty and every opponent of Fascism should support 
in whatever way he can. The Austrian Government must be 
pressed to move towards the re-establishment of democratic rights. 
One of the immediate ways in which this can be done is by demand- 
ing the release of those workers who to-day are the prisoners of 
Clerical Fascism, accused of sedition and high treason. They were 
arrested and thus accused because they worked for the restitution 
of democratic rights, and because, though under the burden of 
illegality, they supported the League of Nations by demanding 
that Austria should also join in imposing sanctions against Italy. 

Important among these prisoners is Otto Bauer (not to be 
confused with Dr. Otto Bauer, the exiled leader of the Austrian 
Social Democrats), who, before the liquidation of his organisation 
by the present Government, was the leader of the Religious Socialists 
in Austria. This man, a metal worker by trade, and a man of the 
highest intellectual attainments, is a member of the Catholic 
Church. He was not among those “ left’? Catholics who, like 
Dr. Ernst Karl Winter, never joined the ranks of the workers’ 
movement. On the contrary, he always identified himself with it. 
He was among the first, as early as 1933, when Austrian democracy 
was already fighting for its life, to advocate openly the idea of the 
People’s Front. Otto Fauer was arrested on April 16 last. No 
charge has yet been preferred against him. 

25 Pycombe Corner, N.12. IRENE AND DONALD GRANT 


“IN A BRAZILIAN PRISON” 


Sir,—I have in my possession copies of the depositions made 
oy Arthur Ernest Ewert and his wife, Elise Ewert, before Judge 
Edgar Ribas Carneire on March 6th, in the Prison at Rio de 
Janeiro in the presence of Abel Chermont, solicitor. 

They bear out all, and more than his sister has mentioned in her 
letter published by you in the current issue of THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION. 

I think it is important that your readers should be made aware 
of the facts that have come to light. Arthur Ewert states that he 
was arrested on Friday, December 27th, 1935. During his first 
days in prison he was given nothing to eat or drink. On Monday, 
30th, he was given a glass of water containing some drug. That 
night he was taken to a garage in the Police Station, where he was 
tortured. The torture consisted in twisting his arms and legs, 
and choking him. Under this treatment he lost consciousness : 
the torture was repeated about six times that night. Next day 
other tortures were applied to him, and also to his wife. She 
was stripped of her clothing and beaten in his presence. Lighted 
cigarettes were pressed on his back and arms. He received about 





200 burns. Electric wires were applied to him and his wife on 
their heads. For three weeks neithet of them was allowed to 
sleep. For three or four consecutive days and nights he was not 
even allowed to sit down, but was forced to walk backwards and 
forwards, or stand upright. The extract from Elise Ewert’s 
depositions reads as follows. She was repeatedly tortured and 
beaten. One man dragged her about by the hair and maltreated 
her by pinching her breasts ; he stripped her of her clothing and 
when she attempted to cover her breasts with her arms, he twisted 
her arms above her head. She was also beaten with a leather belt 
across her thighs until she fainted. Electric wires were applied 
to her in the “ bathroom,”’ where many people gave her electric 
shocks with wires so that burns were produced. Both these people 
state that the torture was applied while they were imprisoned at 
the station of the “ Special Police.” They make no such 
charge since they were removed to the House of Detention on 
February 11th. The whole of the questioning was done by means 
of an interpreter, Dr. Carlos Brands, because the accused were 
not fluent in Portuguese. For brevity I have condensed the report. 
Should any of your readers be in a position to ascertain for certain 
the truth or otherwise of the report mentioned in Fraulein Ewert’s 
letter that these two people have been released, and would com- 
municate with me, I should be more than grateful. 
St. Clement’s Vicarage, E. O. IREDELL 
30 Arundel Square, Barnsbury, N.7. 


THE USE OF MUSEUMS 


Sir,—In your issue of July 4th, “I.F.” contrasts the interest 
which is taken in America and in Germany with our own apathy 
towards those storehouses of history and culture. The con- 
tribution is a timely one, for at the moment schemes are afoot in 
London, at any rate, to extend greatly the use of museums in the 
sphere of education. It is estimated that the treasures preserved 
in London’s sixty-five museums are worth about £50,000,000, and 
the question naturally arises: “Why should not the people of 
London come into closer touch with the possessions that are 
theirs ?”’ For many years back, thousands of London school- 
children have been taken by their teachers to explore suitable 
museums, as well as other places of interest, under the Council’s 
scheme of “ educational visits,”’ and recently the L.C.C. appointed 
an Organiser of Museum Activities to act as a liaison officer 
between the museums and the schools. This gentleman, Dr. 
Malcolm, is now busily at work, and he deserves every support in 
his interesting task. Before long it is hoped that the citizens of 
London will begin to hear much more about their museums than 
they ever did before, and it is through the children they will hear 
this, for already “ School Museum Societies” are being formed, 
men of high standing in business and in education are lending 
their aid to the movement, and—in short—London appears to be 
at the beginning of a period during which the romance and 
dramatic possibilities of her museums will be brought home to 
an ever extending circle of the dwellers in her midst. 

8 Holly Village, Swain’s Lane, J. B. CHAPMAN 

Highgate, N.6. 





S1r,—Our museums aren’t as bad as “ I.F.’’ makes out. There 
is an excellent children’s gallery at the Science Museum—and the 
whole of that charming museum is scattered with knobs which 
anyone can press to make wheels go round ; naturally, it is always 
full of children, who are lured on from the knobs to more difficult 
and even abstract science. There is a penny cinema in the Imperial 
Institute with excellent semi-educational films, which is also 
usually full. And what better stimulant for an adolescent historical 
imagination than the reconstructed rooms in the Victoria and 
Albert, or, say, the contents of the jewellers’ box in the London 
Museum ? The new geological museum, with its curved show- 
cases, such as one used to associate only with expensive hats and 
motor-cars, is a delight for the lay child or parent. We want some 
museums in the outer London districts—Barking, I understand, 
has schemes—where we could show some of the many things which 
are stored in the main museums (the Victoria and Albert, for 
instance, has collections of historical costumes which it has 
no room to show—and nothing pleases small girls so much as 
this kind of thing) and we want an out-of-doors museum such as 
those in Scandinavia. But let us at least give praise where it is 
certainly due ! “* MOTHER OF FIveE”’ 





Sir,—Your contributor “ I.F.” refers to the failure of our 
national museums to cater for the man in the street, but it is not only 
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the national museums that fail in this respect. The same may be 
said of most municipal museums. The aim of the curator is too 
often to increase the “ prestige’ of his museum, and incidentally 
of himself, by building up an imposing collection, without con- 
sidering whether the public wants it or not. The museum becomes 
his toy. Until the enlightened educationalist, together with the 
man in the street himself, has a more direct control over the policy 
of the museums, there is little chance of the dual purpose of 
education and recreation, for which the museum is supposed to 
exist, being adequately served. ASSISTANT CURATOR 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


Srr,—We desire to draw attention to the Third International 
Conference on Social Work which will be held in London, under 
the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, from July 12th to 18th. 

It is expected that between 800 and 1,000 social workers, from 
most of the countries throughout the world which have developed 
a system of social welfare, will be represented, and an important 
delegation from Japan is already on its way. 

It is felt that there are many social workers in this country 
who may desire to attend the Conference, and we wish to remind 
them that registrations should be sent in forthwith. The Con- 
ference Centre will be Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, 
and membership is open to all social workers, professional and 
voluntary, and to all interested in social service. The special 
topics for consideration will be recent changes in local community 
life ; the relation of the local community to health, recreation, 
material welfare, social adjustment and unemployment ; and the 
aesthetic, moral and spiritual influences of social services on the 
local community. The opening session of the Conference, which 
will be held at the Guildhall, will be presided over by the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the Duke of Kent will be present at the 
closing session. 

The Conference fee is £1, and sessional tickets are also available 
at 2s. 6d. each. Full information may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the British National Committee of the International 
Conference on Social Work, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W.1. WYNDHAM DEEDES 

R. H. CROWLEY 


ELECTRICITY CHARGES IN 
RURAL PARTS 


Sir,—* Toreador ” predicts the doom of the capitalist system 
if it cannot afford to give electric lighting at less than 7d. per unit 
to its City Editors residing in rural areas of Berkshire. 

He is quite right in his attribution to the capitalist system of 
this high charge. It is because capital requires a return that 
so much has to be charged. The capital cost of supply per 
consumer is more or less inversely as the number of consumers 
per mile of main. It costs much more per consumer if there are, 
say, 5 per mile of main than if there are 50 or 100 per mile. 
Again, if Toreador uses electrical energy for lighting only, the 
return on the capital has to be earned from perhaps 800 hours 
use of the consumer’s demand. If Toreador will adopt electric 
cooking, water heating, etc., he can probably get the advantage 
of a tariff which will work out at something like 1d. per unit. 
That is, the return on capital will be spread over a longer use of 
a greater demand. The electricity bill may be higher than for 
lighting at 7d., but in return there will be the advantages of the 
greater cleanliness, saving of labour, etc., by the extended use. 
I do not know that a tariff of the sort described is available to 
Toreador, if not he would be better employed in pressing the 
suppliers for i. Henry M. SAYERS 

149 Copers Cope Road, 

Beckenham, Kent. 


THE BALLET 


Str,—As an enthusiast for ballet in general and Col. de Basil’s 
company in particular, I venture to crave the hospitality of your 
columns to draw attention to the dismay which, if I mistake not, 
many of my fellow-enthusiasts are beginning, like myself, to 
feel at the increasingly unenterprising nature of the company’s 
programmes. Is there something infectious in the atmosphere of 
Covent Garden ? Here we are in sight of the fifth week of a two- 
months’ season and the only variations from the daily fare of 





previous seasons we shall have been permitted are a “ revival ” of 
that old war-horse “‘ L’ Aprés-Midi d’ un Faune ”’ and an occasional 
performance of an early trifle of Massine, the “ Midnight Sun.” 
Important new works are promised us and revivals of such 
major ballets of the post-war period as “ Lous” and “ Les 
Bicheo,”’ not to mention “ Baiser de la Fée ” and “ Pulanilla ”’ (to 
which the company have perhaps been spurred by the successful 
efforts of other concerns). “ Lous ”’ has recently been given by 
the company in New York and was actually announced for the 
first fortnight of the season only to be withdrawn. Apparently 
it is thought that anything will do for the London programmes, 
just because London audiences applaud with great vigour. But 
they also contain many who, on the long view, fear for this company 
if they succumb to the temptations of a cheap popularity and forget 
that the secret of Diaghilev’s prolonged retention of popular 
favour was his refusal to rest on the laurels of past achievements 
13 Upper Wimpole Street, ALEC F. MorRLEy 
Cavendish Square, W.1. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY VIBRATION 


Sir,—As a Southern electric express enters a tunnel the only 
way to retain sanity is to stuff the ears and fix the mind upon the 
peace of the Underground Railway; but do not let Mr. Beiloc 
waste reforming energy on the Southern Railway. 

I frequently have to travel down to Brighton. The first part 
of the journey is from Hertford to London. Sixty years ago the 
21 miles took an hour: they still do to-day. I think the coaches 
must be the same, too. The third class compartments are so 
narrow that you cannot cross your legs; they are so dirty that 
only a fool wears anything but black; regular passengers keep 
special gloves with which to open the doors; the gas lamps are 
so feeble that in winter it is not possible to read beyond the 
newspaper headlines. 

If only Mr. Belloc could suffer this for once, he would revel with 
me in the clean and comfortable little shaking down to Sussex. 

Hertlands, Farquhar Street, KENNETT BAIRD 

Bengeo, Hertford, Herts. 


Sir,—Having read with much interest the letters in your last 
two issues concerning the excessive vibration on the Southern 
electric railway, I write this letter during a journey into 
Sussex. 

During the past year I have written over two hundred thousand 
words in these trains; the MS. thus produced has been handed 
unaltered to my typist, who has found it sufficiently legible to type 
without error. I find that the cleanliness due to freedom from 
smoke and smuts enhances the pleasure of a long-familiar journey, 
and I know of no seating accommodation more comfortable and 
“ shock-free ”’ than that in the first class compartments of these 
trains. 

I enjoy my journeys and make good use of them. In fairness 
to the Southern Railway (for whom I have no axe to grind) I 
should be grateful if you would publish this letter as a testimonial 
to the degree of stability possible in an electric train. 

On the Southern Railway E. C. R. Lorac 

(between Croydon and Hayward’s Heath). 


Miscellany 
THE BOOK 


By the wall of a villa in a park I saw a tattered book. It lay 
there with other litter which no doubt had been swept out 
from one of the rooms of the house. It had, evidently, lain 
there a long time, during rains and snows. Its mud-stained 
pages, with dead foliage on them, had been dried by the 
warmth of the spring sun, but their wording was no longer 
legible. 

I moved it about a little with my foot and went on my way 
wondering what kind of a book that tattered volume could 
have been, whether it was a sincere work that stimulated keen 
djscussion, whether it had quickened anyone’s mind, or 
comforted people under the cold spell of loneliness. 
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It made me think of my youth, when a book was, indeed, a 
good friend to me ; and it brought to my mind the very vivid 
memory of a time spent at a small station on the railway line 
which runs through the territory between the Volga and the 
Don. 

The station stood in the open country—the bare, empty 
steppe, where, in winter, the silence was broken by the whine 
and how! of snowstorms, and where, in the very hot days of 
summer, mosquitoes pestered us unmercifully. The only 
living things to be seen anywhere were nibbling rodents 
squatting near their burrows, or birds of prey moving round 
in the hot hazy air above. Very rarely, shaggy shepherds and 
their flocks would be making their way across the steppe ; the 
strange cries of the shepherd to the flock, “ R-rya-o! 
R-rya-oo ! ” would rise in the air, and then all would be still 
again. In one of the valleys of the steppe, not many versts 
from the station, nestled the Cossack village of Peski. The 
sturdy wenches of the place would clear away, in winter, the 
snow from the track, while their fathers and brothers would 
appear at night and steal, for fuel, any railway timber they 
could find, or anything they could lay their hands on from the 
wagons on the line. 

In the dead stillness of the night a goods-train would rumble 
through the station and make the lamps shake ; but to be rid, 
even if for a moment, of the wearying sense of sameness, you 
would imagine that the goods-train was a terrible monster who 
with glaring eyes and fiery breath was rushing through the 
darkness. Or, say, a passenger-train would pull up for a 
while. At the windows would appear charming women with 
smiling eyes and lips. Then the train would steam out and 
leave in us a heavier sense of monotony. 

There were eleven of us at the station, four had their 
families with them. Everyone of us knew everything that 
could possibly be known about everyone else. Boredom 
compelled the men to be unseemly open with one another. 
We played cards. We drank vodka, terribly. And at times 
the behaviour amongst us was outrageous. 

There was Peter Ignatevich Koltunov, the assistant station- 
master: a strange individual. Almost perpetually fuddled, 
he would chatter about any conceivable subject, and had the 
oddest way of expressing himself. He no doubt had views of 
his own, but he either could not or would not say what they 
were. He’d argue with himself in this fashion: “ Whatever 
was I born for? To furnish a meal for insects?” Yudin, 
who was the station-telegraphist, and I would be considering 
the changes that the future was likely to bring. He would 
interrupt our talk with this declaration: “ You talk of the 
changes that are likely to come in the future. What changes ? 
Ten years, twenty years hence, things will be just the same 
as they are now.” 

He was a thin, bony man, with a head of bristly red hair 
and a stub of a moustache. Wagging his bristly head and 
lowering his red eyelashes down his grey eyes he’d put to us 
this kind of a query: “ What god is it that you chaps are 
supposed to believe in and worship?” According to him, 
Herbert Spencer couldn’t speak the truth; Turgenev was 
nothing more than a horse-dealer ; and Russia’s great writers 
were not Russians at all. 

He had bad fits of obstinacy. You couldn’t possibly get 
him to change his mind. 

Once he gave us a bit of his biography. He told us that he 
was a priest’s son and that he had been trained at the Seminary 
of Tambov and the University of Kazan. He fell a victim to 
drink. While he was at the university, he, one day, put on 
his professor’s fur coat and fur hat.and forfeited the garments 
for vodka. “ And so what d’you think they did to me?” he 
asked, his grey eyes turning green. ‘“ They gave me a broad 
hint that it would be well for me to retire from university life. 
Naturally, I did so. Well, after that I did all sorts of jobs. 
Then, one fine day, I took a wife. And that capped 
everything ! ” 

His wife would not live with him. So she left him. 

Koltunov had a little daughter, six years old. Her name 


was Vera: but Koltunov, when addressing her, used to add 
the patronymic Petrouna, for he had a curiously shy respect 
for the child. Vera’s small, immobile face was almost hidden 
in a mass of golden hair. She seldom smiled. Men spoke 
more gently in her presence. Mothers made her a model for 
their children. She loved flowers, and would wander about 
on the steppe and search for any mean wild-flower that that 
niggardly soil would yield. But when she was setting out for 
the steppe shunting might perhaps be going on; so Vera 
would be crossing the rails and her small, thin legs in red 
stockings would twinkle behind the wheels of the engine which 
was being shunted. They used to remonstrate with Koltunov 
for letting her do so. But he, though anxious for the child’s 
safety, would answer with seeming unconcern, “ Oh, it’s all 
right! She’s careful.” 

Wrapped from head to foot in a grey shawl, which gave her 
the appearance of a folded bat, she would come in the middle 
of the night to inform me that her father was drunk. Id lift 
her in my arms and carry her back to her place, and then 
attempt to restore her father who, purple-faced and choking, 
would be sprawling on the floor. She’d sit by his side, stroke 
his rough cheek and sorrowfully repeat to herself: “ Poor 
dad, poor dad, what a drunkard he is ! ” 

Yudin, the hunchbacked telegraphist, felt distressed for the 
child. “If only I had a mother,” he would soliloquise, “ or 
if some silly woman would consent to marry a hunchback, 
I'd do my best to get Vera to come and live with us in our 
home. What use is she to Koltunov, anyway ? ” 

Now Yudin and I had a passion for books. Our craving for 
them could never be satisfied. Books, to us, were like chinks 
through which we could peer from our empty world into the 
real world of life. It wasn’t very long before we had read 
through all the books that could be found at the six railway 
stations on the iine between the Volga and the Don. After 
that we experienced a famine of the mind—a famine, the pangs 
of which only those know who have lived in the barren parts 
of our country and who have panted for breath in the heavy 
torpor of its valleys. Nothing at all to keep life going! This is 
the worst experience that I’ve ever known. 

Koltunov knew, of course, the wretched state we were in, 
but all that he did was simply to mock us. 

“ At your last gasp, I suppose, eh?” One day, however, 
his better feelings asserted themselves. He said to us, sym- 
pathetically, ““ There’s an acquaintance of mine at Kalach who 
gets books regularly. If you like I'll ask him. Maybe he’ll 
let us have a book.” 

We entreated him to do so, and he promised that he 
would. 

A few days later, the guard of a passenger-train handed to 
Koltunov a packet and a letter. 

“ The book!” shouted Koltunov, triumphantly waving the 
packet. 

Then he read the accompanying letter. But after he 
finished he started to tug at the stubby hair of his moustache, 
and, giving a swift glance across his shoulder, he slipped the 
packet under his elbow and held it tight. 

“ Oh, do let us have the book!” entreated Yudin, his large 
mouth all wreathed in smiles. 

“Don’t you be in a hurry!” Koltunov replied, coldly, in 
the tone of a superior officer. 

Yudin stepped backward in surprise. 
Koltunov to be so abrupt with him. 

“I’ve had the bother of getting the book, and it’s me who 
is going to read it first,” Koltunov said in anger. “ Your turn 
will come after that,” he continued harshly. 

I, too, began to feel offended. Our practice had been to 
read aloud in each other’s company. Or if one of us wasn’t 
on duty he’d take the book and read by himself. The book 
used to lie in the telegraph room where everyone could 
get at it. 

“ What 
bewildered. 

Koltunov got still more angry. 


He had never known 


makes you talk like this?” Yudin asked, 
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“ Oh, be quiet!” he cried. “ It is for my own soul’s good 
that I want to read, and not for the sake of having something 
to argue about. Proper reading requires silence. But you 
fellows keep on asking ‘ Why this?’ ‘Why not that?’ I’m 
sick of such kind of reading. Leave me alone. I want to do 
my own reading. Clear out! Go to the devil!” 

He locked the book in the drawer of his desk. Not another 
word did he speak all the time he was on duty. He kept 
looking round every now and again as if he feared that some- 
thing might happen. When he finished his duties and was 
going home Yudin said to him, “ Would you mind, before 
you go to bed, to put down the book somewhere where I can 
find it. I'll come round for it by and by.” 

He gave a little laugh, but said nothing. 

About midnight Yudin said to me, “ Do go round and see 
if you can get the book. By now he must, surely, be fast 
asleep.” 

During the day there had been a steady downpour of heavy 
rain. Then, out of a washed sky the sun shone forth fiercely 
on the earth that was sodden and baked it. Now the atmo- 
sphere was vapoury. The heat was stifling. Stars glimmered 
dimly in the depths of space. In front of me, as if wanting to 
show me the way, a frog was leaping. In the distance whistled 
a train. From the pump-room came the soft singing of the 
Jewish squint-eyed stoker, on whose lips was a fixed, sad 
smile. 

Yellow light streamed from Koltunov’s window. It lit up 
a pile of sleepers, the trunk of the poplar and the ground 
below it. Through the muslin curtains that stretched across 
the window I beheld Koltunov. He was sitting, attired for 
the night, close to the table, with his elbows resting upon it 
and his fingers buried in his red hair. His sharp chin moved 
convulsively. Tears were dropping from his eyes upon the 
volume between his elbows. One after another they kept 
falling. It seemed to me as if I heard the soft moist tapping 
of the tears on the pages of the book. 

Oh, it is a bitter experience to see a man shed tears ! 

On the table stood a lamp ; a bottle of vodka, not touched ; 
and a plate containing a piece of melon. In the wicker arm- 
chair lay little Vera sleeping, her mouth open as if in wonder. 
Further in, all was as dark as outside. ¢ 

Koltunov stood up and turned to the window. His small 
insignificant face, wet with tears, looked smaller and more 
insignificant still. He held up the book over the lamp, trying 
to dry his tears on it. He touched the pages to see if they 
were dry and then waved the book once more over the lamp. 
Yet tears did not cease to fall from his eyes. They rolled 
down his face and buried themselves in his moustache. 

I went away from the window, for I had to attend to an 
incoming train. When the train had gone I said to Yudin, 
“ He is still up. He’s been at that book all the time.” 

“The beast!” growled Yudin, tapping out the train’s 
despatch message. “‘ Comrade he calls himself! We're 
comrades only till some tempting morsel appears, and then we 
cease to be comrades.” 

Before dawn I stood a second time in front of his window, 
and looked through the curtain into the room. The lamp was 
out. A candle was burning in a brass candlestick. The 
untouched bottle of vodka showed the double reflection of the 
candle’s flame. Koltunov was sleeping, his head low on his 
breast, his hands limp on his knees. The wicker armchair 
was empty. The room was a little darker than previously. 
The book was closed and lay at the corner of the table close 
to the window-siil. As quietly as possible I tore the curtain 
and pushed my hand through the rent. Instantaneously 
Koltunov was on his feet. Seizing the candlestick and swinging 
it round he shouted, savagely : 

“* Begone ! or I'l) kill you!” 

The candle went out, but in that instant of ceasing light 
I caught the vision of a distorted face which vanished in the 
darkness. 

In a moment or two he inquired, roughly but quietly : 

““ Who’s there ?” 


“It’s me. I’ve called to see if you'll let us have the book.” 

“No! I will not let you have the book.” 

Day was breaking as I moved away from the window. In 
the early brightness, far away on the horizon could be seen the 
black figure of a man on horseback, and a flock of sheep 
creeping like a grey cloud. A scene like that was for us, of 
course, quite commonplace. What we needed was a book ; 
for a book only could stir within us a fresh sense of life. 

Koltunov was disagreeable and miserable, and was conscious 
of it. We began to dislike him and even to dislike his little 
daughter. On one occasion when she came running up to 
Yudin I pushed her rudely away from him. Her little, ruby 
petal of a mouth crinkled into an expression of distress. 
Koltunov saw it and asked provocatively : 

“ Wouldn’t you like something to read? No doubt you 
would. But I shan’t let you have the book.” 

Yudin was exasperated. Turning pale, he exclaimed, 
fiercely : “ Even if he gives us the book, we shall not take 
it. No, I say. We shall not take it.” 

“ All right!” I said in consent. 

“ Do you agree to it?” 

“Yes! I do.” 

The whole incident finished quite simply. One morning 
when Koltunov came on duty he flung the book to Yudin and 
called out : 

“ Here’s the book. Read as much as you like!” 

Yudin’s nose was immediately inside the covers of the 
book. In the evening we read it together. The book told 
the story of a good woman who got married to a ne’er-do-well 
sort of a man—a husband with whom she could not live, from 
whom she separated and went to spend herself in the service 
of mankind. 

Was this, then, the reason why Koltunoyv shed tears, I 
wondered. 

Suddenly Koltunov came staggering into the room. 
Catching hold of the door-posts he yelled : 

“D-don’t . . . d-dare . . . to r-read!” 

He was shockingly drunk. His bleary eyes glared wildly. 
His legs were giving way under him. He shouted, “ D-d-on’t 


r-read ,.. Isay!... theyd-do-m’t ... know. ... No! 
Nob’dy ... un-der ... stands. Nob’dy.... Not 
wr...ft...e¢.... Nebedy!...” He sank to the 


floor. With arms stretched out towards us, he bawled : 

“ S-sil-ence! ... D-d-on’t... rea-d!” 

And there in the doorway, behind Koltunov stood the little 
girl, Vera Petrovna. Barefoot, in an unbuttoned frock, which 
had slid down one of her shoulders, her golden curls rising 
upward like a flame—she stood and in a dull voice asked : 

“Why have you treated him so badly ?” 

MAXIM GorKI 
(Translated by Edward Bernstein) 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Storm Song,” at the Embassy 


A distinguished author once said that if the artists only cared 
to turn their attention to business they could push the business 
men off the board. Mr. Denis Johnston may have thought that 
he would show us that an imaginative playwright could also write 
a popular comedy. Whether he has succeeded with Storm Song 
(a play about the making of such a film as Men of Aran) is hard to 
tell because of the extremely bad production at The Embassy 
Theatre. Certainly Mr. Johnston has chosen one of the most 
difficult receipts for a theatrical success. His play is a mixture 
of realism, serious comedy, farce and irony—and English audiences 
enjoy irony about as much as they do sweets with their meats. 
None the less, there is so much vigour in Mr. Johnston’s character- 
isation ; some of the farcical incidents are so genuinely funny and 
the whole subject of film making is of such interest to modern 
audiences (one could see them simply lapping up the “ shop 
talk ’’ of “ wipes,” “ fades ”’ and “ dissolves ’’) that if Storm Song 
were given the careful timing and admirable acting that we have 
in, say, Boy Meets Girl, it might well be a popular success. At the 
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moment the general public has realised what the struggle of the 
artist director against the commercial manager means in the film 
world. It is, of course, very unfair to compare a repertory per- 
formance with a Broadway production or even with last week’s 
admirable production at The Embassy of Professor Bernhardi. 
The producer then had, no doubt, knowledge of the best Viennese 
productions of that play to draw on. But it is just because the 
critic is genuinely grateful to The Embassy for its very high level of 
work that it must be pointed out that Storm Song is all but 
ruined by noise without audibility, by mis-casting and a general 
lack of conviction until the last passionate argument between 
Szilard, the director and Gordon King, his assistant, before Szilard 
rushes out to photograph the storm and go down with the hookers 
as they try to save their nets. In the earlier scenes Mr. Esmé 
Percy as Szilard is never convincing and Mr. John Fernald as 
Gordon, though admirably convincing is inaudibly noisy. Indeed 
most of the cast—Mr. Alan Wheatley as Alf Quilt and Miss 
Norah Gordon as Sibby were brilliant exceptions—shout till one 
thinks of Wagnerian opera badly sung. And this is a great pity, for 
Storm Song is interesting, amusing, at times moving, and well 
worth seeing. 


“A Bride for the Unicorn,” at the Westminster 


Mr. Denis Johnston’s other play, produced by himself at the 
Westminster Theatre, is more ambitious. In a hotch-potch of 
styles, covered perhaps by the term expressionism, we are given 
the adventures of John Foss in quest of the ideal. It begins with 
a breaking-up day at school and the bust of Lynkeus singing the 
school song ; the statue steps from his pedestal and introduces a 
mysterious masked woman whom John Foss marries. They go toa 
hotel—the wedding couple, the statue, the headmaster, the old 
boys and all. The masked woman disappears. During the rest 
of the play John Foss looks for her in pubs, on battlefields, at 
cabinet meetings, and when he finally discovers her she unmasks, 
revealing herself as Death. It is a crude play, with some brilliant 
scenes. The general effect is of a piece of collage, in which a 
figure of Everyman, say, has been stuck on to a Ballet Joos. The 
expressionism seemed rather heavily Teutonic; the humour, on 
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the other hand, is individual and often effective. The actors 
made the most of their marionette parts, and Mr. Godfrey Kenton 
as the hero acted and declaimed well. 


“One Rainy Afternoon,” at the London Pavilion 


Clearly the intention of Miss Pickford and Mr. Lasky was to 
give this light Parisian comedy the light French touch. You 
know what they wanted: they wanted je ne sais quoi. Their 
scenario is taken—by a Mr. Stephen Morehouse Avery, rather 
forcibly, alas—from Monsieur Sans-Géne ; and in the hands of 
Raymond V. Lee, director of the film, it has become a clumsy 
American farce. Where it might have neatly gesticulated, it 
thumps one on the back with a boisterous humour that is as 
different from gaiety as an American salad is from salad. At its 
best, a certain healthy sparkle is the nearest it gets to joie de vivre. 
At its worst, it’s laborious and vulgar. ... In a Paris bristling 
with tabloid reporters, a young French actor, Philippe Martin 
(Francis Lederer), kisses a girl (Ida Lupino) by mistake for 
someone else (Comtesse Liev de Maigret) and is sent to jail. 
Although he contrives with one or two deft touches to relieve the 
general tension of an absurdly over-acted film, Mr. Lederer, who 
is referred to throughout as Martang, is misdirected to the point 
of appearing miscast. He has a Central European accent; Miss 
Lupino, who hails from London, now talks American; and in 
this film she is affianced to Erik Rhodes, an English actor who 
specialises in an Italian accent and a dago manner that are over- 
emphasised, inaccurate and, one would have thought, not at all 
funny. The abilities of Joseph Cawthorn and Donald Meek are 
too sorely tried in two very silly parts, whereas Roland Young, 
Mischa Auer and Richard Carle just manage to turn the smirk 
that’s in their lines into a smile, and Hugh Herbert gives a 
splendidly comic performance, relying on that music-hall technique 
which somehow makes a virtue of exaggeration. He almost saves 
the film. 


“The Tempest,” in Regent’s Park 

The Tempest, as Lytton Strachey pointed out, is in some ways 
an exceedingly gloomy comedy ; and it is natural that the setting 
of an open-air theatre should tend to bring out its lighter and more 
innocently lyrical side. With this reservation, the performance 
at the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park is, on the whole, ex- 
tremely satisfying. Mr. Baliol Holloway—but need they have 
made him up to look quite so like a more etiolated version of 
King Kong ?—gave an uncommonly forceful rendering of the 
part of Caliban and did full justice to the magniticent lines of 
poetry that Shakespeare put into the mouth of a savage and 
deformed slave. Mr. Lawrence Baskcomb is an admirable 
Stephano: Mr. Ion Swinley an adequate and dignified, if not 
sufficiently alarming, Prospero; while Mr. Gyles Isham adds 
vigour and interest to the not very rewarding role of Antonio, the 
usurping Duke. The ballet was pleasant in effect, but sometimes 
rather haphazard in execution. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, July roth— 
Athletics. A,A.A. Championships, White City. 


SATURDAY, July 11th— 

“Hansel and Gretel,’”’ Hyde Park, 3 and 7. 

Left Theatre Week-end School, Netherwood, The Ridge, Hastings. 
SuNDAY, July 12th— 

Prof. J. C. Flugel on “ The Psychology of Aggression,’’ Conway 
Hall, rr. 

Anti-Fascist Demonstration. Speeches by the Earl of Listowel, 
Herbert Morrison, Ernest Thurtle and others, Victoria Park, 
Bethnal Green, 5. 

Dr. Rhinealt Neibuhr, Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 6.30. 

Walter Holmes on “‘ An Eye-witness in Abyssinia,’”’ Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 

Mownpay, July 13th— 

Performance by the Otherwise Club of “ Katie,” Barn Theatre, 
Shere. 

“Sans Famille,” Everyman Cinema. 

“The Sacred Flame,” “Q” Theatre. 

Turspay, July 14th— 

Rev. J. Randolph Sasnett on “‘ A Declaration of Interdependence,” 

Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
WEDNESDAY, July 15th— 
** Spring Tide,’”’ Duchess Theatre. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


No relationship is happier than that of an uncle and a niece. 
Affection and intimacy are blended with perfect freedom and 
complete lack of responsibility. They can live and travel 
together, part when they like and rejoin each other at will, all 
without requiring explanations, or arousing scandal. Lovers 
have always to be pretending ; but an uncle feels no shame in 
letting his niece know that he has a glass eye or a cinnamon 
wig, and the niece can admit to lapses which she would conceal 
from her father. Flaubert’s Correspondence with Caroline is 
perhaps the classic example of a perfect relationship between 
uncle and niece ; Henry Adams’s Letters to his niece are less 
well known. In Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, by Henry 
Adams (Constable, 12s. 6d.) which was originally published 
in an edition of one hundred copies in 1905, we meet his 
niece again, or rather we are invited to impersonate her. For 
in a preface Adams tells us that his pages are written for nieces 
or “ for those who are willing for the time, to be nieces in wish.” 
Having disguised himself as a mere American tourist, the uncle 
proceeds to write one of the most delightful and original books 
on mediaeval art and history that I know. Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres is not so much a work on aesthetics, as a 
means of approach to the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Like all first-rate introductions, it takes one deep 
into the subject. Adams does not love technical details for 
their own sake and his good manners and his modesty forbid 
his ever boring us with them. His style is full of urbanity 
and humour. Thus, in discussing the rose windows at Chartres 
he remarks : 

On such matters one must, of course, submit to the opinion of 
artists, which one does the more readily because they always disagree ; 
but until the artists tell us better, we may please ourselves by fancying 
that the glass of the rose was intended to harmonise with that of the 
lancets, and unite it with the thirteenth-century glass of the nave 
and transepts. ... We are ignorant tourists, liable to much error 
in trying to seek the motives in artists who worked seven hundred 
years ago for a society which thought and felt in forms quite unlike 
ours, but the mediaeval pilgrim was more ignorant than we; if the 
idea of an ornament occurs to us, it certainly occurred to him. 


* * * 


If we are to approach the works of the past we must mect 
the people who lived in it, mingle with them and become 
familiar with their ideas. Adams’s object is to enable us to 
do this, without ever frightening us off by making the intro- 
ductions too difficult. Thus at Mont-Saint-Michel we mect 
the familiar figures of William and his visitor Harold, who had 
that day pulled some of his companions out of the quicksands. 
To see the holy places we must become pilgrims, and listen to 
the minstrel who sang to amuse them. So we begin with the 
Chanson de Roland ; without it we shall never realise the 
military character of the eleventh century, and its essentially 
masculine character. The poem lacks a heroine; the round 
arch is masculine. But though the cleventh century and 
Mont-Saint-Michel are our points of departure, we do not 
linger {there, but make our way to the twelfth century and 
Chartres, pausing to visit Notre Dame de Mantes, one of 
the earliest examples of Gothic, on our journey. 

Chartres is the palace of the Virgin; who, after flourishing 
for centuries in Byzantium, only began to overshadow the 
Trinity in the Western Church after the Crusades : 

Among the unexpected revelations of human nature that suddenly 
astonish historians, one of the least reasonable was the passionate 
outbreak of religious devotion to the ideals of feminine grace, charity 
and love that took place here in Normandy, while it was still a part 
of the English kingdom, and flamed up into almost fanatical frenzy 
among the most hard-hearted and hard-headed race in Europe. 

The Crusades had produced a revolution in men’s hearts. 
You have only to look at the portal of the West front— 
miraculously preserved in the fire of 1194, afterwards taken 





down and rebuilt stone by stone between the towers. The 
astonishing thing about it is : 

Not only is fear absent; there is not even a suggestion of pain ; 
there is not a martyr with the symbol of his martyrdom, and what is 
still more striking, in the sculptured life of Christ, from the Nativity 
to the Ascension, which adorns the capitals of the columns, the single 
scene that has been omitted is the Crucifixion . . . everything is 
there except misery . . . never once are you regarded as a possible 
rebel, or traitor, or a stranger to be treated with suspicion, or as a 
child to be impressed by fear. 

* x * 

This revolution of emotion was accompanied by an enormous 
popular movement which expressed itself in building the 
cathedral. Thousands of men gave themselves up to dragging 
silently the waggons loaded with great blocks of stone from 
the quarries to the cathedral, which was the centre of an 
enormous camp where all were convinced that the Virgin 
was personally present and that the work was being carried out 
under her direction. Henry Adams compares this scene as 
an outlet of human energy with the World’s Fair at Chicago 
and passes to the economic side of this emotional movement : 


The bourgeois had put an enormous share of his capital into what 
was in effect an economical speculation, not unlike the South Sea 
Scheme, or the railway system of our own time ; except that in one 
case the energy was devoted to shortening the road to Heaven; in 
the other to shortening the road to Paris. 

It needed, however, only three or four generations before 
he became convinced that his investment was “ an almost total 
loss, and the reaction on his mind was almost as violent as the 
emotion.” But this reaction is outside the province of the 
book. If we are to approach closely we must meet not only 
such harsh figures as William and Harold. As soon as the 
transition begins, the women assume equality with the men, 
even if they do not achieve paramount importance. William 
the Conqueror, tired of being called a bastard by his wife, may 
have dragged her round Caen by the hair ; his great grandson 
married a woman who had lived exactly as she pleased, and 
is credited with having a love affair with Saladin, five years 
before she forced Louis VII of France to divorce her. She 
was the mother of Coeur-de-Lion, and while the Virgin 
miraculously purified men’s hearts, “ Eleanor and her daughters 
were using the power of earthly love to discipline and refine 
the courts.” Eleanor and her daughter Mary of Champagne, 
created the courts of love, and the revolution in the attitude 
of the sexes is seen if we contrast the song of Roland with 
poems such as Lancelot and Perceval, or with Cocur-de- 
Lion’s prison-song to his sister, Mary of Champagne. It was 
the age of Heloise and Abelard; we must listen to Atelard 
in the schools, for his arguments are an integral part of his 
tragic story. Henry Adams leads us on from stone carvings 
and coloured glass to men and women, their loves, their 
poetry and their ideas, and Abelard is followed by the system 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Having grasped the architecture of 
stone we must attempt to understand the architecture of 
theology. The niece who might have recoiled in Chapter 
One will find herself laughing at the sentence : 

An economic civilisation troubles itself about the Universe much as 
a hive of honey-bees troubles about the ocean, only as a region to 
be avoided. 

And having lived for some time with Chartres Cathedral in her 
mind, she will now take delight in the arguments of Aquinas : 

Step by step and stone by stone, we see him build his Church- 
building like a stone-mason. The balance of matter against mind 
was the same necessity in the Church Intellectual as the balance of 
thrusts in the arch of the Gothic cathedral. 

The analogy is exact, for the central idea of both scholasticism 
and Gothic was that of organic unity. Both endure though the 
universe has expanded and modified our attitude to them : 

Truth, indeed, may not exist ; science avers it to be only a relation ; 
but what men took for truth stares one everywhere in the eye, and 
begs for sympathy. 

Henry Adams was not only sensitive to that appeal, but 
peculiarly able to arouse it. Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres 


kindles a sympathy which is the best substitute most of us 
can offer te-day for understanding. 


Davip GARNETT 
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THE WEATHER IN THE STREETS 


The Weather in the Streets. 

Collins. 8s. 

Miss Lehmann belongs to a generation that, for the most part, 
finds maturity difficult. Its emotion—congested, one cannot 
know how synthetic—is, though not pleasant to suffer, easier to 
suffer than to express : there has come to be perfected, for dealing 
with emotion, a frigid kind of bravado, irony with a current of 
mawkishness, in which the public school spirit has an unhappy 
counterpart. Many good novels show a muffled dismay. One 
sort of emotional novel is not, unhappily, rare: it is, as a rule, so 
shocking as to leave one with the impression that only second-rate 
people are uninhibited now. There is masochistic frankness, 
but almost no spontaneity. 

Miss Lehmann is an exception to all this. The most remarkable, 
the most natural of her qualities is the power to give emotion its 
full value and play, to transcribe into prose emotion that is grown 
up and spontaneous, fatalistic but not abject, sublime without 
being high-pitched, infusing life but knowing its own isolation. 
She attempts to make no relation—necessarily a false relation— 
between emotion, with its colossal, unmoving subjective landscape, 
and outside life with its flickering continuity of action and fact. 
She writes, in fact, to underline the disparity, which is the subject 
of The Weather in the Streets—its plot being the story of a love 
affair. 

Beyond the glass casing I was in was the weather, were the winter 
streets in rain, wind, fog, in the fine frosty days and nights, the mild 
damp grey ones. Pictures of London weather the other side of the 
glass—not reaching the body. . . . In this time there was no sequence, 
no development. Each time was new, was different, existing without 
relation to before and after ; all the times were one and the same. [And 
later.}] Now I see what an odd duality it gave to life; being in 
love with Rollo was all-important, the times with him were the only 
reality; yet in another way they had no existence in reality. It 
must have been the same with him. 

Circumstances increase this natural isolation of love. Olivia, 
sensitive, wary, tentative and a touch defiant, discouraged and in 
her own view declassed by a futile marriage, now over, becomes 
the mistress of Rollo Spencer—assured, charming, easy and 


By ROSAMOND LEHMANN- 











““A profoundly disturbing book” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


J. M. KEYNES 


General Theory of 
Employment, Interest 
and Money 
(10th thousand) 


“During the next few months, it will be read 
and eagerly discussed by practically every 
English-speaking student of economics. 


During the next few years, it will be the 
storm-centre of a controversy which will 
not be confined to academic circles, and 
which will be conducted with at least as 
much passion as logic and good sense. 


And finally, when the dust has blown away, 
the economic background of the ordinary 


educated man will have taken on a new 
colouring.” —/ ime and Tide. 
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essentially fortunate. The defensive husk she has acquired irks 
her a little and does not quite fit. Like most solitary people 
playing their own hand, she is absorbed, if not always fortified, 
by an intensive inner life. In any world—with her family, on the 
night she dines with the Spencers, with her London friends, so 
gentle, bleak, a sexual, intimate—Olivia is alien, uncertain, 
nostalgic. She is like someone sitting a long way from the fire, 
but near a mirror reflecting the firelight. Whereas Rollo is more 
than an inmate of his world ; his world is part of his nature ; she 
sees in him the strong and happy flowering of it. From this world, 
now their love affair has begun, she is bound to know him apart ; 
she is conscious that, in being with her, he is dissociated, however 
happily, from the major part of himself. Their love has for him 
the exhilaration of island life, whereas for her it is a continent. 

The figure of Rollo Spencer, sometimes no more than a big, 
fatal silhouette, sometimes seen in strong light—with his “ upper 
class charm,” his intensities of purpose, his confusion of motive— 
is magnificently put in. Olivia’s awareness of her lover never 
exceeds the bounds of love or art; she apprehends him rather 
than observes him ; in thought, in the narrative of her consciousness, 
the idiom of love is never departed from—which, pitching the 
book so perfectly that there is never a drop in it, is in itself very 
fine art. The changes of person—from the third to the first in 
Part Two (giving the effect of blurred, too close-up, climactic, 
subjective vision), then back to the third again in Part Three, for 
sadder detachment, a sense of brutal collision with the outside 
world—are very telling. Apart from this, there is not a single 
intrusion of “technique”; though technically there are few 
flaws in the book. As a writer, Miss Lehmann’s competence is 
so great that she has been able to-sink her competence in her 
subject. There is no showing off—which is too rare. Her style 
has a sensuous, vital simplicity, to which her brain gives edge. 

No one can write better than Miss Lehmann about the aesthetics, 
the intimate charm—much more than charm—of luxury, the 
unwary civility of the old world, privilége, ease, grace. She has 
always been able to place, and to evaluate, glamour. She has also 
a great command of contrast—between groups of people, settings, 
seasons of the year, moods, different idioms in talk. Olivia’s 
solitary though gregarious life in London, her visits home, her 
times with Rollo Spencer make a strong triangle in the structure 
of the book. The Curtis family life, with its dialogue, is delicious. 
There are few “minor” characters in The Weather in the Streets : 
Kate, now a cool young matron, Kate’s children, Mrs. Curtis, 
Lady Spencer, Marigold, Etty and Anna are more than a mere 
supporting cast; they have an opposing reality of their own, and 
play a positive part in the plot. Miss Lehmann has accomplished a 
remarkably difficult thing ; she has added, palpably, ten years of 
age to her characters since their first appearance in Jnvitation to the 
Waltz. Some features have hardened and others blurred ; that 
first lyrical freshness has left Olivia and Kate. 

Everything that went to make Miss  Lehmann’s three other 
novels is present in The Weather in the Streets, and still more has 
been added, which is as it should be. This book, which has 
lovely qualities that are inimitably its writer’s, is outstanding as 
a sheer piece of good work. ELIZABETH BOWEN 


FOX 


The Life of Charles James Fox. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

When Fox died on September 13th, 1806, the stimulated 
affection and sense of desolation felt by his followers might fairly 
be described as something comparable to the feelings of the 
Disciples after the first Good Friday. As Mr. Lascelles puts it: 
“It was natural that they should exaggerate beyond the utmost 
exaggeration of tombstones, for they felt the loss of such a friend 
as only he could be, and they felt that after a generation of waiting 
for power their leader had been taken from them at the moment 
when he was at last to show that their belief in his genius was 
well founded.” 

No English politician has ever inspired the same depth of 
affection in his followers—not just his immediate colleagues—but 
followers as remote and diverse as the Prince of Wales, who once 
said “In alliance with him it has been the pride of my life to 
avow myself a party man”; or as Creevey, who wrote of him 
with unexpected fervour as “in every sense perfect.” To re- 
capture Fox’s personality and to explain his extraordinary hold 
over his followers has proved a baffling task for most of his 
biographers. The professed historian—his experience of character 
and personality limited to his slightly freakish academic world— 
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THE NEW TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, M.A., with preface, notes, 

and glossary to each volume. Designs by ERIC GILL. 

In 40 volumes. Pocket size. In Leather, 3s. net each. 
In Cloth, 2s. net each. 


‘There can be no doupt that it is the best one-play- 
one-volume edition for the general reader. At the 
same time it will be of great service to the student. 
The text should be the accepted standard for years to 
come.’—The Glasgow Herald. ‘Beautifully printed 
and charmingly bound.’—Spectator. 





William Shakespeare 


A COMMENTARY 
by M. R. Ridley, M.A. 


This volume contains a brief life of the man, the life 
of the dramatist, that is to say; an examination of the 
plays in chronological order, showing Shakespeare's 
development ; a summary of the problems involved 
in the determination of the text; and sections on the 
Elizabethan theatre and Shakespeare’s language. 





Alphabetical List of the 40 volumes : 


All’s Well that Ends Well 
Antony and Cleopatra 
As You Like It 


Merry Wives of Windsor 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Much Ado About Nothing 


Comedy of Errors Othello 
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Troilus and Cressida 
Twelfth Night 
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Henry. Vill 

Julius Caesar 


King John Two Gentlemen of Verona 
King Lear Venus and Adonis and The 
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Macbeth Winter's Tale 
Measure for Measure William Shakespeare: 
Merchant of Venice A Commentary 





A 16-page prospectus of the complete edition 
post free on request from the publishers: 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX 


By Edward Lascelles 
15/- net 


- « To do justice to this theme a writer must 
steep himself in the manners and the gossip as 
well as in the politics of the eighteenth century. 
- Nobody since Sir George Trevelyan wrote 
his ‘ Early Life’ half a century ago has been as 
successful as Mr. Lascelles in giving his readers 
the atmosphere of both worlds. His book seems 
to me, on this account, the best life that has 
appeared. This is very high praise. . .” 
J. LL. HAMMOND in the Manchester Guardian 
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- This is one of those rare and admirable 
books where ‘hard writing’ has made ‘easy 
reading. . .” Birmingham Post 


THE ALLEGORY OF 
LOVE 


By C. S. Lewis 
15/- net 
- - Anyone can see that Mr. Lewis has written 
a good book . . My own feeling is that he has 
written a great book, in the tradition of Ker’s 
Epic and Romance’ and Bradley’s ‘Shakespearean 
Tragedy’...” G. M. YOUNG in the Sunday Times 


COSTUME IN THE 
DRAMA OF 
SHAKESPEARE & HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By M. C. Linthicum 
15/- net 


- - A book of essential value to all students of 
costume, and of the greatest interest to Elizabethan 
specialists of all kinds. . .” 

Times Literary Supplement 
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OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 


ENGLISH 
PLACE-NAMES 


By E. Ekwall 
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“>. The book is more than an exhaustive work 


of reference ; it is at once dictionary, history 
-” Morning Post 
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and romance. . 
“,. . A remarkable achievement. . . 
Times Literary Supplement 


AN A.B.C. OF 
ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins 
2/6 net 
“. . Those who wish to preserve some sort of 
standard worthy of our glorious past will 
welcome this guide. . .” Notes and Queries 
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is il qualified for the task, and in several hundred masterly but 
involved pages would merely bemuse his reader with the intricacies 
of Whig politics. It is because Mr. Lascelles has succeeded in 
disentangling Fox the man from Fox the politician—in giving the 
reader some reasonable explanation for his ascendancy over his 
friends and followers—that I think his book is worthy of the 
highest praise. It is not a flashy book—not one to be picked up 
for half an hour with a glass of sherry before dinner, but one 
to be read with diligent care by all who are interested in English 
history and English politics. Indeed, I can think of no better 
holiday task for some of our modern M.P.’s—particularly, perhaps, 
the self-styled Labour and Liberal supporters of the present 
Government—than to take this book away with them and to 
learn from its pages something of political principle, something 
of political constancy. 

It is true that Fox himself was twice a member of a coalition 
government—once with Lord North and again with that dullest 
of dull dogs, Addington—but although these coalitions suffered 
from the unpopularity of all such devices, it was argued at the 
time that they were essential if Whig policy was ever to be put 
into practice, and it is indisputable that in both the governments 
of 1783 and 1806 Fox and his followers were the dominant 
partners. Indeed, the Government of 1806 was a triumph of 
Whig policy, and Fox, when he was dying, wrote triumphantly 
to his nephew: “ Don’t think me selfish, young one. The 
Slave Trade and Peace are two such glorious things, I can’t give 
them up, even to you. If I can manage them, I will then retire.” 
Had Fox gone into alliance with Pitt in 1804, as was suggested 
to George III, the dominance of Whig policy in the Cabinet 
would have been less assured and the wisdom and propriety of 
such a step more in doubt. Fortunately for Fox’s reputation, 
George III’s mental powers in 1804 proved quite unequal to 
such a prospect, and after Fox’s name had been proposed to him 
he drove down Bond Street cheerfully calling out to his respectful 
but startled subjects “ Hot buns!” It is less easy to justify 
Fox’s secession from the House of Commons during the years 
1797-1803. He had once said of this policy (if running away 
can fairly be called a policy) “ It is the measure a shabby fellow 
would take in our circumstances.” The decision was no doubt 
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caused partly by the delights of rural life at St. Ann’s Hill and 
partly by what Mr. Lascelles calls “‘ the sudden descent of old 
age.”” He was overpersuaded to this action by Lord Grey and 
others of his supporters, but it remains a serious blot on his 
political judgment. 

The blend of failure and dissipation in Fox’s life explains why, 
apart from the pious and partial memorials of Lord Holland and 
Lord John Russell, he was neglected by nineteenth century 
biographers. It might almost have been expected that the 
twentieth century biographer—belonging to a perverse and 
argumentative race—would have written a book to prove that 
Fox was really a success and was really not dissipated at all. 
Fortunately, Mr. Lascelles has not fallen into this obvious trap, 
and he very properly deals severely with the fantastic proportions 
of Fox’s gambling which, at one bout alone, drew £140,000 from 
old Lord Holland’s pocket and undoubtedly hastened his death. 
Had Fox died in 1783 his life could hardly have attracted the 
services of any biographer, and Mr. Lascelles is certainly right to 
emphasise the change that came over him after his attachment 
(which began in 1783) and subsequent marriage to Mrs. Armistead. 
The trivial round of Brooks’s, Devonshire House, Newmarket and 
Westminster gave place to “a little house in the country with a 
small farm, a placid existence with Mrs. Armistead, his books 
and the nightingales in the garden.” 

Nothing is more fatal to a dead man’s wit than examples of 
it: nothing distorts a dead man more than the repetition of his 
quips and jests. I cannot, however, resist giving here one example 
of Fox’s wit which seemed to me to have the true ring. It was 
his remark when the birth of an heir to his brother destroyed the 
reversionary interest on which he had heavily borrowed: “ He 
is a little Messiah born for the destruction of the Jews.’”’ Fox 
was not, as Mr. Lascelles says, a scholar in the true sense of the 
word. He was educated at Eton, of which he said “ I think that 
none but those who have been there ever have a correct notion 
of Greek or even Latin metre.” From Eton he went to Oxford, 
where he worked harder than has been often suggested, adopting 
a rather gentlemanly attitude to scholarship. ‘“ One receives a 
good deal of amusement from it, but that is all.’””’ He was passion- 
ately fond of partridge shooting and cricket: it was in pursuit 
of the former that he nearly blew off his right hand, drawing on 
himself a well-deserved rebuke from Wakefield for pleasures 
“which misbecome a man of letters.” His conversation can 
never be better described than in the words of the Duchess of 
Devonshire : “ It is like a brilliant player of billiards, the strokes 
follow one another, piff paff.’”’ It is easy to see now that Fox 
owed his position in English politics and with his followers partly 
to his gifts of oratory, not at all to his political talents which 
were not of a high order, and principally to the variety of his 
interests and accomplishments. He had, too, that first essential 
for leadership in English politics—the power to give the impression 
that whatever calls Westminster may make on mind and body, 
the heart and inclination are firmly fixed in the English country- 
side. He summed it all up in the delightful sentence which 
Mr. Lascelles rightly prints on the title page: “I love idleness 
so much and so dearly, that I have hardly the heart to say a word 
against it ; but something is due to one’s station in life, something 
to friendship, something to the country.” ROGER FULFORD 


THE GREEK MIDDLE AGES 


The World of Hesiod: A Study of the Greek Middle Ages 
c.900-700 B.C. By A.R. Burn. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


The advance of historical study, and especially the increased 
knowledge of the habits of primitive peoples, have entirely re- 
volutionised the study of ancient Greece. The remote, divine, 
marmoreal figures of Winckelmann have at last disappeared from 
history, and we are now acquainted with a people emerging with 
gigantic efforts from barbarism and succeeding by a unique 
combination of gifts in making a temporary escape from the potent 
forces of primitive custom. The Greeks were neither gods nor 
beasts, and the peculiar character of their achievement was deter- 
mined no less by the customs which they maintained than by 
those which they abandoned. It is therefore right that Mr. Burn 
should attempt a study of the Greek Middle Ages, the time when 
a primitive agricultural community began to experiment with its 
institutions and to change its ideas. As his basis he takes the 
poems of Hesiod, the one full and authentic record of life at this 
time, but he supplements this with all the material, literary and 
archaeological, which he can find and presents us with a chapter 
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NEW BOOKS 


HONORIA LAWRENCE 


A FRAGMENT OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By MAUD DIVER 


The fascinating story of the wife of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the defender of Lucknow, told by his 
great-niece, the famous novelist. With 8 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 16s. net 





SYDNEY HOLLAND: 
LORD KNUTSFORD 


A MEMOIR 
By JOHN GORE 


A complete picture of Sydney Holland both as a 
man and as the well-loved personification of 
philanthropy, which was the side of him hitherto 
more familiar to his host of admirers. With 13 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 





Next Thursday 
Recollections of 


SOPHIA LONSDALE 


Compiled by VIOLET MARTINEAU 
A trenchant and humorous account of a remark- 
able life dedicated to the service of others and lived 
in a cathedral city. Witha Frontispiece. 9s. net 
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CANOE ERRANT ON 
THE NILE 


By MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART 


The author of ‘‘Canoe Errant’”’ here makes an 
amazing journey 7 canoe and describes a part 
of the world which has been inspected leisurely by 
few. With 30 original Photographs. 7s. 6d. net 





ROMILLY-EDGEWORTH 
LETTERS, 1815-1818 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
SAMUEL HENRY ROMILLY 


“ Amusing and wise’’—The Times. 
“Should on no account be missed ’’—Observer. 
With 8 Illustrations. gs. net 
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The charming and unconventional adventures of a well-known 
operatic — and a profes dancer, who earned a precarious 
livelihood singing and sailing "the rw from one continental seap 
to another. ; Weil illustrated. 1 Od, 
apuan pic By KEITH BUSHELL 


“A wonderful tale, powerfully and convincingly told." 


Well illustrated. 12s. 6d. net —National Review. 


Rolling On By B. EYRE-WALKER 
‘* Chockful of incident and adventure. Written in racy fashion 
and never gets uninteresting.’'"—Aberdeen Press. 10s. 6d. net 


Things Seen in Cambridge 


By A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A.(Cantab.) 


“A pleasant, discursive and at the same time well-informed 
introduction to Cambridge. It is all capital, easy going 
reading.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 35. Od. net 
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Edited by THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY. By “ age Brig.-Gen 
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‘* The most exhaustive and comprehensive poo es to Polo ever 
published.’’—Sunday Times. 258. net 


Deer, Hare & Otter Hunting 


By THE EARL OF COVENTRY, Maj.-Gen. GEOFFREY BROOKE, 
THE E arena OF STRADBROKE, etc., ete. 

“ ANhough hunting people will welcome and appreciate this 
book, it should also make a wide appeal to everyone interested 
in the life of the countryside.’'— Times. 155. net 
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OBJECTIVE 
EVOLUTION 


By C. Pleydell-Bouverie 
Author of “ The Cosmic Awakening.” 


This work presents evolution as an 
expansion of consciousness which, in 
the human case, is manifested in the 
development of civilisation. The author 
maintains that there is a connection 
between philosophic ideals and the level 
of consciousness attained, and that just 
as religious idealism has coloured the 
developments of the past, so to-day 
scientific idealism expressed in 
philosophy is the first and_ essential 
objective approach to a new phase of 
advance. 
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of histery which is well written, well documented, and composed 
in an admirably fair and scientific spirit. 

Hesiod presents a marked contrast to Homer, whom antiquity 
regarded as his contemporary. Homer had a heroic view of life, 
in which the only men who mattered were the “‘ god-born ” kings 
and standards of conduct were based on the conception of here- 
ditary nobility. Hesiod was a struggling farmer. He had little 
respect for kings ; he knew that life was hard ; he saw little beyond 
his own farm. If Homer lived with an idealised past, Hesiod 
lived in a painful and laborious present. Mr. Burn gives an 
excellent account of Hesiod, and is at pains to stress his primitive 
elements. He writes well about that respect for magic, which 
Homer hardly mentions, and about the customs which gave to Hes- 
iod’s world its special character. Particularly good is his account 
of the early Greek view of the family and its unusual attitude 
towards sex. Perhaps he is over-emphatic in his account of the 
subjection of women, but on the whole his account of the Greek 
family is as good as any that can be found in English. He does 
not forget the important part played by games and ceremonies 
in Greek life, and he has many interesting things to say on matters 
so diverse as rules of inheritance, use of metals, and the punish- 
ment of murderers. 

After painting in detail this primitive world, Mr. Burn advances 
to those vital years when colonial expansion changed the shape and 
character of Greek life. Hesiod is left behind, and Mr. Burn 
picks a difficult path through a mass of oddly assorted and often 
conflicting evidence. Here the experts will, of course, often 
disagree with him. Where primary authorities are lacking and 
hypothesis holds the field, there is always room for dispute. 
But here, too, Mr. Burn has made a manful attempt to master the 
details of his subject and to give a synoptic view of it. The story 
he tells is of a revolution worked in an agricultural society by the 
invention of money and the growth of trade. The revolution 
was indeed enormous. The difference between Hesiod and the 
men of the sixth century, who invented natural science and re- 
formed religion, was much more than a difference of degree. The 
widening of the Greek horizon altered the whole character of 
Greek life, and Mr. Burn rightly ends his book with the opening of 
the seventh century. C. M. Bowra 
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ROUND ENGLAND 


History in the Open Air. By Henry Joun RANDALL. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Nature in Britain. By Seven AutHors. With an Introduction 
by Henry WILLIAMSON. Batsford. §s. 

Tankard Travels. By Gorpon Becxies. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Pot Luck in England. By DovuGLas GOoLDRING. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Sussex Cottage. By EstHer MEYNELL. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. 

This England. By W. S. Suears. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The hundreds of people writing books about England’s face 
either find it interesting or else ugly, and in the last case they 
generally invent one of their own. Indeed, the authors fall into 
one of two classes—contenteds or escapists. 

The contented, unbothered by the internal combustion engine, 
pursue their way hung with leather-cased apparatus intent on 
arrowhead, rood-screen or beetle. 

Of the six books on this list, three are by contenteds. Mr. 
Randall’s History in the Open Air is mainly a reprint of articles 
which have appeared in The London Mercury, Antiquity, and 
the Edinburgh Review. Like most archaeologists he treats the 
layman with disdain. He opens with the remark that “ the face 
of the country is the most important historical document we 
possess,” and goes on to describe the pitfalls awaiting those who 
mistake the Celtic field system for the three-field system, harrow 
ways for hollow ways and Saxon place names for Roman ones. 
His most informative chapter is on the English village, which is 
not as old as we generally believe it to be. His story of Bertram 
the forger is as good as a detective mystery. The book is a warning 
and an aid to would-be archaeologists. It shows them the diffi- 
culties of the subject and it mentions recent useful archaeological 
works. 

The bunch of nature lovers who have contributed to Nature in 
Britain all enjoy what they are writing about and fire the reader 
with their enthusiasm. Toads have a superhuman sense of 
orientation. Badgers become domesticated. The otter is the 
most intelligent British mammal. The wild cat is increasing. 
A dangerous fresh-water crab was found at Chelsea Power Station 
last year. Forty learned pages on flowers and plants by Robert 
Gathorne Hardy and four uproarious and equally learned ones 
on fungi by his brother Edward, conclude a book that would have 
been worth the §s. for its excellent photographs alone. 

One more author comes on the contented list. He sounds a 
different fellow from the others—Gordon Beckles, star reporter 
on the Daily Express. His book is called Tankard Travels and 
the name is unfortunate since it implies pseudo-Rabelaisian beer 
drinking in Sussex pubs. Actually Tankard Travels are honest 
and penetrating essays on different parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The best is about the funeral of a Blueshirt martyr. 
Mr. Beckles has shown as much detachment and thoroughness 
about his study of people as the archaeologists and naturalists 
have about their ridgeways and mammals. The prose style is 
readable in its clipped, typewritten, Daily Express manner. 

The first and by far the best of the escapists is Mr. Douglas 
Goldring. His book is called Pot Luck in England and he has 
certainly found it no liberty hall. The title is unworthy of such 
intelligent grumbling. The author avoided the “ugly” bits 
in his bus rides round England, but found himself up against the 
usual insolence of hotel managers, bad food in pretentious coffee 
rooms, snobbery in bogus Tudor lounges. He had virulent 
arguments with militarists. Throughout he gives sound archi- 
tectural criticisms. The illustrations do not come up to the 
excellence of the text. 

Mr. Goldring, though discontented, is a militant escapist, if 
such a conjunction of words has the meaning I want to convey. 
Mrs. Meynell is a sentimental one. Her Sussex Cottage was built 
by Sussex men with Sussex bricks and Sussex tiles and Sussex 
oak. A Sussex smith forged Sussex latches, lifted no doubt with 
Sussex straps by Sussex literary people. “I have a really cottage 
mind,” she says. Her cottage must have “ tiny casement windows 
in which gay curtains flutter in the breeze, and then windows 
should be set perfectly in age-deep thatch. But there must be 
lots of light and sun and wide views, and no ants or other crawling 
things.”” And hot water and baths, of course. The Sussex 
literary giant comes in “ declaiming French songs and discoursing 
on the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas ” arid “ drinking good 
Sussex beer on all these occasions.” 
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Pride 


and 
Prejudice 


Occasionally a man comes to us openly sceptical about 
our competence to make him clothes which are in every- 
thing excepting price comparable with the productions 
of his West-end tailor. He has been going to this tailor 
ever since his father took him for his first suit, and he 
may or may not be satisfied with the clothes he is getting. 
He comes to us echoing one of our advertisements by 
saying that he really doesn’t see why a first-class suit 
can’t be made in the City as easily as in the West-end, 
and if it’s going to save him guineas, he’s certainly going 
to give Goss a trial. 


Before coming he has had to reason down that old pride 
in the name of his tailor, and overcome an inherent 
prejudice against all tailors east of Oxford Circus. 
Like lots of other prejudices this one doesn’t bear 
examination ; nevertheless, it persists. 


The Goss brothers’ business is not a big one; it couldn’t 
be and retain its fundamental characteristic, which is 
to give a really personal service. The two brothers, who 
do the most important parts of the work themselves, 
assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, have had a long experience 
in the highest grade of London tailoring. They offer 
a range of distinctive and pleasant materials which will 
satisfy anybody, and the workmanship, down to the 
smallest detail, is of the highest standard. 


In short, the Gosses conduct their -tailoring business on 
lines which threaten to create a long list of customers 
whose pride is in Goss clothes and whose prejudice is 
against any others! They hope that this pride and pre- 
judice will never become a habit, but remain based 
more soundly on the merits of Goss craftsmanship and 
the care exercised in the selection of all materials used. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* ; 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Opposite Post Office Station "Phone: City 7159 
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STRIKING REPORT OF 
SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICER 








“The difference 
is distinctly noticeable” 


The Cumberland County Council have recently issued the 
report of their School Medical Officer, in which many striking 
statements are made on the value of milk to children’s health. 


The report states that approximately 51 p.c. of elementary 
school children in the county are now taking mid-morning 
milk in school. As a result of careful comparison between 
the milk-drinking and the non-milk-drinking children, the 
head teachers state :— 


“The difference is definitely noticeable in both 
appearance and general health. Among those under 
the milk scheme the percentage of non-attendance has 
been almost negligible. For the first time for several 
years there has been no epidemic during the autumn term 

. and an absence of coughs and colds. The children 
who get milk regularly look as if they got it. The 
teachers note pale cheeks now rosy, and the children 
brighter.” 


It would hardly be possible to imagine a morc impressive 
testimonial for milk and its importance to children! 


Proper nourishment is a child’s first and finest guard against 
illness, and the best assurance of healthy growth. Hence 
these results of milk in school. For milk has all the protective 
vitamins in it. Milk has the most valuable muscle-building 
protein in it. Milk is the food of foods. 


Convenient arrangements exist in nearly every school now— 
whereby for only }d. a day each child may receive its mid- 
morning milk. Are your children benefiting from this scheme ? 
Are your children getting enough milk ? 


The question is of national importance. 





ISSUED BY THE MILK MARKETING BOARD 
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Mrs. Meynell’s writing is described as “ delicate”’ by some 
reviewers. Here are some examples: “I wonder why this 
attractive plant is called honesty? Is it because of its shining 
innocence of face, etc.?” “ Wood fires have a more romantic 
feeling than those of coal—though coal is much more romantic 
and strange if we stop to think about it.” Here and there is some 
good description of a county that is already over-described, over- 
explored and over-run. 

This England, as its author Mr. W. S. Shears honestly admits, 
“is not the outcome of original research.” It is an attempt to 
compress all England by counties into one volume. The most 
useful bits are the lists of. local dishes. The illustrations are 
by Hanslip Fletcher. Mr. Shears dismisses Cheltenham as 
a scholastic centre “‘ modern in appearance ” with a “ fourteenth 
century parish church.” I label him an escapist because of his 
preference for historical interest to any other. His book will be 
useful to the average motorist in keeping him to the beaten track. 

JOHN BETJEMAN 


IMPERIALISM IN RETREAT 


Philippine Independence. By Grayson Kirk. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 10s. 6d. 

Dawn Over Samarkand. By JosHua Kunitz. Lawrence and 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


The old naive Socialist doctrine that capitalism might conceivably 
be suspected of having something to do with war is to-day a little 
out of fashion. Marx and Lenin have been pushed off their pedestals 
to make room for Sir Norman Angell. According to his comfortable 
theory, capitalist and worker may find a common bond of interest 
in the cause of peace. Only the victims of illusion can believe 
that nations go armed to protect their markets, their investments, 
their trade routes. Such books, however, as Mr. Grayson Kirk’s 
study of American Imperialism in the Philippines suggests that 
perhaps Sir Norman himself is the victim of a greater illusion. 
No doubt the motives which drove the United States to conquer 
the Philippines were complex. President McKinley communed 
for hours with the Almighty before despatching an American 
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gunboat. Theodore Roosevelt even quoted Kipling, proclaiming 
it “rather bad poetry, but good sense from the expansionist 
point of view.”” Yet one does not need to be unduly cynical to 
believe that it was the inquiry sent to report on the commercial 
value and mineral deposits of the islands which finally decided the 
issue. The recent grant of independence may be directly attributed 
to a similar incentive. The exporting interests which have in the 
past sucked considerable profits from the Philippines’ trade have 
now been overwhelmed by a superior power. The farm groups 
and the sugar interests successfully used a political weapon to gain 
an economic end. The case of the Philippines is, therefore, in the 
truest sense of the phrase, the exception that proves the rule. 
If a class group can dictate that an empire shall be lost, presumably 
they can also demand that an empire shall be won. Mr. Kirk 
shows that United States policy in the Philippines has 
throughout reflected the dominant interest of American capitalism. 
Pressure from the capitalist is always likely to prove more urgent 
than some vague assessment of long run national advantage. 
Perhaps an even more convincing proof of this thesis may be 
found in the experience of those who have worked on the principle 
which Sir Norman Angell so vigorously assails. Whilst the Western 
powers were competing in Africa, Russian Imperialism extended 
its conquests in Central Asia. After 1917, however, Stalin was 
entrusted with the task of recruiting Asiatic nationalism in the 
war against Tsarist tyranny. Since that date, by the application 
of the Soviet policy of combining economic co-operation with 
cultural autonomy, the Communist Government has been able to 
unloose all those energies among the colonial peoples which the 
Tsarist regime sought to repress. As early as 1913 Stalin had 
laid down the principles which should govern a Communist 
party’s dealings with a subject people. Joshua Kunitz’s book 
reveals how faithfully these principles have been translated into 
practice. Dawn Over Samarkand is not just another eulogistic 
account of Soviet achievement. It deals particularly with the 
Communist theme that the fight against capitalism at home cannot 
be extricated from the revolt against colonial oppression abroad. 
Stripped of territories at the end of the war, compelled to submit 
to all the indignities imposed on the dissatisfied powers, Russia to- 
day cannot be regarded as a potential aggressor ; she has, more- 
over, been able to establish amicable relations with those peoples 
oppressed by the Tsar. Probably not even Sir Norman Angell 
himself would care to deny that this change has only been made 
possible by the revolution in Russia’s economic system. This 
book, therefore, should do much to dispel the general fog of 
sentimental illusion which still surrounds the whole question of 
colonies and mandates. Colonial peoples in revolt must be 
regarded by a Socialist opposition as allies in the fight against a 
common enemy ; they must never be looked upon as chattel-slaves 
to be bought and sold in the market of European diplomacy. 
MICHAEL Foot 


LAW AND/OR JUSTICE? 


Justice in a Depressed Area. By CHarLes Murr. 
and Unwin. 6s. 


The writer of this book says he has been convinced that the 
poorer classes suffer injustices in the ordinary law courts which are 
hardly tolerable. It is perhaps unfortunate that the title of his 
book may convey the impression that such injustice is peculiar 
to the depressed areas. A few days ago Mr. Muir’s book was 
lying on the table while I was engaged in a case in a provincial 
court more than a hundred’ miles from the area in question. A 
brother solicitor read pages 80 to 84 and asked me where the 
author practised, as it was obvious he knew our district well. The 
injustices and irregularities which occur every day in provincial 
** Police ’ courts are, unfortunately, incredible to those who have 
not actually seen them. As the author says on p. 169: 


Allen 


The Police Court system is the most autocratic and variable of all 
the English judicial processes and while occasionally it reaches fairly 
high standards it not infrequently falls to a level at which it ceases to 
be a judicial process at ail. 
The worst cases usually occur when no advocates, or only those 
actually engaged in the case, are present. And the comfortable 
middle-class public readily accept the pompous platitudes of Lord 
Hailsham, who has no practical knowledge of the facts, in preference 
to the statements of Mr. Muir, who speaks from personal experience. 

But the author is not merely, nor even mainly, concerned with 
He emphasises, what is 
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not generally realised, the immense part which the law and its 
administration play in the lives of the poorer classes. Except in 
connection with motoring, the law affects the middle class very 
little. But the acts relating to poor law relief, unemployment 
insurance, rent restrictions, housing, workmen’s compensation 
and many other matters vitally and continually affect the working 
classes. All this is quite apart from the fact that it is unlikely that 
any middle-class man will ever be sentenced to fourteen days 
imprisonment for stealing threepennyworth of milk to give to his 
wife when expecting to be confined, as a labourer was a week or 
two ago. The working classes are constantly in contact with the 
law, and Mr. Muir explains clearly why it is that they are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the way it is administered in the various 
courts, judicial and otherwise. Even High Court Judges are 
human, and it is impossible to read the long series of decisions 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, for instance, without 
seeing a trend of hostility to the principle of the acts similar to that 
alleged by the Webbs in the History of Trade Unionism. The result 
is a lack of confidence in judicial fairness which is not, in the 
reviewer's opinion, justified, but which is not surprising. It has 
been suggested that Workmen’s Compensation cases should be re- 
moved from the County Courts and dealt with by an administrative 
tribunal. Mr. Muir refers to the lack of candour among practising 
lawyers concerning judicial shortcomings. By this, of course, he 
means in public. The most brutal candour is used in private 
conversation concerning more than one occupant of the High 
Court Bench, to say nothing of the County Court. 

With regard to the cost of litigation Mr. Muir, like many members 
of the Bar, fails to realise that the main part of the cost is the 
expense of ascertaining and proving the facts, and this does not 
vary according to the amount involved. This is shown by the 
fact that the cost of going to the Court of Appeal is on an average 
about one-sixth of that in the court below, because the facts have 
been ascertained. The better organisation of court business and 
the decentralisation of High Court work which the author suggests 
would certainly bring about improvement. 

The expense and difficulty of appeals is another point dealt with 
fully, together with the tendency on the part of the higher courts 
to support, when possible, the decisions of the lower. A matter of 
great importance to which the author is, I think, the first to call 
public attention is the damage done by unfair reports of court 
proceedings. It is, of course, true that such reports are not 
privileged, and that libel actions are theoretically possible, but a 
more effective remedy should be provided. 

This is a book which should be widely read. The author writes 
from practical experience, not only of judicial but of administrative 
law. There will not be general agreement as to the details of some 
of the reforms he advocates. But he has done something to show 
up the fools’ paradise in which we are living with regard to our 
system of justice. As Mr. Muir says : 

It appears to be a tradition of English High Court Judges to attend 
the banquets of rich and learned societies and there to extol the merits 
of the English Legal System. It is not apparently good form to 
criticise the legal system at these functions and the Judges’ speeches 
almost invariably display an extreme complacence. The average 
diner goes home thanking a beneficent Providence that he lives under 
the English legal system and that he has such wonderful Judges to 
administer the law. 

They say it so often that in the end they come to believe it. 

SOLICITOR 


CHARMING, BUT— 


Private Opinion : ACommonplace Book. By ALAN PrycE- 
JONES. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 


Unpacking his books in Vienna Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones had the 
idea of writing a book of his own in which library gossip and per- 
sonal memories ‘should be combined... A copy ef Pope’s Homer, 
with one volume missing, would recall the little shop in Ebury 
Street where it had* been bought; there were old favourites— 
travels, eighteenth-century verses—others might not have heard 
of; many books again, theugh hardly worth talking about in 
themselves, would serve as pegs for memory or reflection. It was 
not an easy sort of book to write, for though it avoids the formalities 
of literary criticism and of autobiography while giving a flavour of 
both, the method of: digression tends to become monotonous, 
whimsical or forced. - I do not think- that Mr. Pryce-Jones over- 
comes the difficulty. Private Opirion-has some charming pages, 
but on the whole it disappoints. 


How few of Mr. Pryce-Jones’s titles one is tempted to look 
at twice! “ Dodsley is unreadable”: true, no doubt, but why 
devote a page to saying so ? 

It was, however, upon The Season: A Satire by Alfred Austin, 
that I proposed to write. On considering it again, there can be no 
doubt that it is a very unusually bad book. It is supremely, mystically, 
bad. Most of it is not bad in the way of being funny. It is just bad. 
Like this. 

There follow quotations to show that Austin can be bad without 
being funny. And when Mr. Pryce-Jones makes a literary dis- 
covery one tends to distrust him. Suppose, he says, a foreigner 
asks for “a single book, to rough-hew a conception of England, in 
the sense that Bouvard et Pécuchet rough-hews France,” what 
shall we offer him? Answer: Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 
Unfortunately, this whacking recommendation does not in the 
least dispose us to read what is perhaps a delightful volume. 
Among a mass of nonentities, two names of authors whom I 
admire caught my eye in Mr. Pryce-Jones’s list: Marcel 
Jouhandeau and Raymond Roussel. Except for a short essay by 
Havelock Ellis on the first, neither of these disturbingly original 
writers has penetrated English criticism. They provide Mr. 
Pryce-Jones with three or four quite pleasant pages; but that 
is all. 

Perhaps it is unfair to accuse Private Opinion of failing on the 
critical side. Nevertheless, it is deliberately written round fifty 
or sixty volumes for which in the end the reader cares remarkably 
little. As pegs for autobiography they enable Mr. Pryce-Jones 
to write entertainingly about his childhood, Eton, Oxford, the 
London Mercury, architecture, English country, and travels in 
several continents. A good book to dip in. G. W. S. 


REGENCY LETTERS 


Romilly-Edgeworth Letters. 1813-1818. With Introduction 
and Notes by SAMUEL HENRY ROMILLY. Murray. 93s. 


In one of the least edifying passages of Byron’s published 
correspondence, he records the savage satisfaction with which he 
learned of the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, who had committed 
suicide on November 2nd, 1818. It was Romilly’s crime that, 
after accepting a general retainer from Byron, he should have 
consented to act as Lady Byron’s adviser during the separation 
proceedings that followed the breakdown of the poet’s married 
life ; and, although there is no reason to doubt Romilly’s version 
of the affair—he protested that the retaining fee had been accepted 
by his clerk and that he himself, being grossly overworked at the 
time, had forgotten its existence—Byron continued to regard him 
as the blackest of traitors. In fact, according to more reliable 
contemporary evidence, Samuel Romilly was a singularly intelligent 
and high-principled man ; while his suicide was directly attribu- 
table to his love for his wife who had died, after a lingering and 
painful illness, some days earlier. She was “ the only person to 
whom Romilly wholly unbosomed himself. When he lost her 
the very beating of his heart was stopped up.” And reading 
these letters, most of which were addressed by Lady Romilly to 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth between the years 1813 and 
1818, we get a very agreeable reficction of her personality—of a 
peculiarly steady, sympathetic and sensible nature. 

As a letter-writer, Lady Romilly had none of the brilliance of 
Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, none of the dry wit of Lady 
Melbourne, none of the flighty fascination of Lady Bessborough. 
At a period when letters, even the most personal, were very seldom 
entirely unselfconscious, Lady Romilly admits that she “ never 
could make a Brouillon in her life.’ Her style has no pretensions 
to literary elegance ; and the charm of her letters depends on the 
briskness and unaffected simplicity with which she jotted down 
her impressions of some of the most important men_and women 
of the day. Probably the best are those that refer to Madame de 
Staél. Accompanied by her daughter Albertine, whom she hoped 
to marry to an English nobleman, and her unavowed second 
husband, M. de Rocca—*“ So I find that Madame de Staél is going 
to make an honest man of Rocca at last,” said the Duke of 
Devonshire, when a report of their approaching marriage went 
the rounds—this vociferous foreign bluestocking talked her way 
into, and out of, all the great London houses, delighting and 
overwhelming her fashionable audience. Like many other clever 
women, she resented being left alone with companions of her 
own sex; and Lady Romilly remarks that “‘ she is in despair at 
our custom of leaving the gentlemen after dinner, and when we 
ascend to the drawing room a few questions-as to the whos, the 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Faculty of Arts. 


Chair of Greek. 

The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Chair of Greek, vacant by the resignation of Professor 
E. R. Dodds on his tment as Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
together with references or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him not later 
than the 30th September, 1936 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the ist January, 1937 

Further particulars may obtai from 

; C. G. Burton, 
Secretary. 








The University, Birmingham, 3 
July, 1936. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


The Council invites applications for the post of Assisiant 
Lecturer in the ment of Classics. Salary £300 per 
enpum. The appointment will date from October 1st 


1936. 

ae, particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications must be received on or 
before July 15th 1936. 








Epwin Drew. Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 


NEWBATTLE COLLEGE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION. 





The Executive Committee invite applications for Three 
Tutorships in the ts of 
(ir) PSYCHOLOGY. 
(2) ECONOMICS and SET TSCAL. SCIENCE. 
(3) eo LITERATU 
© per annum; an MN iinionel £100 will be 
of Lecturer selected to act as Sub- 


es to ° 
Copies of Letter of ication, together with 
Eight Copies of not more than Recent Testimonials 
a SS eee ee 6, to W. B. M. 
BELL, Esq., W.S., 20 Castle Street, inburgh, rd 


Gets, Club Leader and Organiser required Ponty- 

Educational Settlement. Experience organising 
date os essential, sa £156. Apply Warden, Park 
Premises, Pontypool, on. 








ASSIST: ANT MASTER in September to teach Eng- 
lish in Boys’ Boarding School under management 
of Society ba Friends, Brummana, Lebanon, Syria. 
Apply; General Secretary, Friends Service Council, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W:1. 








purr or junior assistant wanted, small modern fruit 

and vegetable farm. CLARK, Walters, Galleywood, 

Chelmsford. 

CAPABLE woman stenographer, interested in litera- 
ture and public affairs, seeks congenial post (10 

Box 289, N.S. & N.,«10 Gt. 





years’ office experience). 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


OCIAL Service. 
& I$ years’ experience 
children. Salary not primary consideration. 
N. s & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
BARRISTER, 30, desires post August and September. 
Box 288, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


L ITERARY department or Publisher. Opportunity for 
4 above work sought by young lady possessing qualifi- 
cations. Box 294, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 


ITIZENSHIP and MODERN EVENTS. Experi- 
enced woman specialist visits schools in and near 
London. Interesting senior course. a scheme. 
Principals interest write Box 281, N.S. & N., 10 
Gt. t. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


YROFESSEUR de Lycée désire place au pair pour 
Vété. Reference Ecrivez 4 Madame Plouard, Lycée, 
Perier-St. inmmeens Marseille. 


Residential work wanted by woman, 
teaching and management 
Box 238, 




















Factory GIRLS’ COUNTRY-HOLIDAY FUND. 

rman, Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. H of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months.—Gift: thankfully acknow by the 





Hon. Treasurer, or Miss CANNey, 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C.r. 















**POLAND INVITES YOU."’ 
POLAND, 


Sept. 12. 16 days, all inclusive, 27 GNS. 


25 Cockspur St. London, s. Ww. 3 





HOLIDAYS IN” POLAND 


Attractive Tours to Poland will be found in eur illustrated booklet, 
Sent free on request. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA and GERMANY 


POLISH TRAVEL OFFICE “ORBIS” (Dept. W.0.) 
Te 
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certified net sale 


Cheapest 
advertising 
medium of its 
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Rates for Displayed or Classified 
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Advertisement Manager 
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10Great Turnstile, London, W.C. 1 
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Special Tours to 
leave Aug. 22, 






lephone Whitehall 2094 













eos . A Postal Subscription to any address ‘in the world costs | | 


One Year, pos: free 
RATES: Six months, 


Three » » 
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NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, The 
Gt. T , London, W 
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Wesh-end Review, 
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BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


47 


Telephone 








OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 





PERSONAL 


7JOUNG writer seeks collaborator, cither sex, but in- 


telligent and educated. Please w rite Bex 284, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
nwo young men seek ius she. adventure cruise, 
S. Pacific, etc. Small sailing vessel. 3-4 yrs 
Smal] ee neccessary. Write BATEs, c o 60 Larsdow ne 
Road, E. 
N TAN, near London, onde means, wants cc mp anicn 
+ share ape trailer-caravan (own) holidey 
August. Box 293, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 


W.C.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE Club for unusual people 
+ 1,802 members the world over. Founded 1927 
Contacts, Box 91 Sta. D, New York City, 


VV AN (28 onl like to join one or two others climbing 
+ Preferably Norway. Box 284, SMiTHs, 889 
pay Road, N.W.11, 


U.S.A 


GC OOD walker 35) whe to find a “ good companion” 

to join her in a cheap 15 days’ walking tour in 
Austria. End of July and beginning of August. Box 
292, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


[NTELLIGENT PEOPLE support cremation because 
it is Hygienic. It preserves the land for the use of 
the living. ou can ensure free cremation at death at 
any crematorium in Gt. Britain for £5 <s., six yearly 
ae of {1 1s., or weekly ae of 3d. over a 
ited period. Write for FREE BROCHURE NSCA, 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, Londen, W 1 
Welbeck p Corp. 


TUDISTS. For information about the Movement write 
- to NationaL SuN & AIR ASSOCIATION, 6 Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose campos envelope. 





UN BATHING, Nudist Som both sexes. 
country Sun Park, outskirts London. 
London Indoor Club-Solarium. 





Lovely 
. Also Central 
Ultra-violet insolation. 


Congenial Society, Exercises, Badminton, Socials. 
Box 34, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
= zs 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRIT ING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


Tei. : : Holborn 6182. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Ete... accurately and 
prompt typed experienced typist.— Mars 
Bacokan, 55 Elton Road, mmageen, Bristol, 7. 
UPLICATING AND -TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed 
ALL work guaranteed proof- checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 


Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4.) 
AMM TYPING eth promptly and accurately done. 


firs. Ricketts, c o Burrage, South Street, = By 


STUDENTSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 


M ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 

- (Founded in Manchester 1786). 

SENIOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTSHIPS 
The Governing Body of Manchester College proposes 
to elect one or two Theological Research Students, if 
suitable candidates present themselves. 

The Studentships will be of the annual value of £300. 
They will be tenable for two years, but may be renewed 
tor a third year at the discretion of the College. 

Candidates must be graduates of an approved Uni- 
versity, and must provide evidence 
a) of their academical qualifications, and 


6) of their ability to undertake original research 
in Theology. 
The Studentships are open to men or women of eny 


sect, creed, race, or colour. 
Applications to be sent to the Principal, Manchester 
College, Oxford, from whom copies of the Prospectus 
cA os ; 
of the,Coliege may be obtained. 


LOANS 


ADVANCES £30 to £30,000. Private and immediate. 


RecionaL Trust Lrp. (Reg. 5983), 8 Clifferd 
Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 
= 7 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING, 
WHICH CONTAINS ALSO 
SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING 


3601 PUBLICATIONS. 
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wheres, and the whens, is all she deigns us, and she hears our 
answers as if she heard them not. One evening she got into some- 
thing like conversation with me about Lady Davy, when all at 
once she exclaimed, ‘ Ah, voila les Messieurs,’ and off she flew, 
leaving me to finish my sentence to the empty winds.”’ Observa- 
tions of that kind are often much more revelatory than an attempt 
at a full-length portrait ; and Lady Romilly completes their effect 
by a description of Madame de Staél on a country visit. “ Most 
happy,” she writes, were the ten days she and Sir Samuel had just 
spent at Bowood. Madame de Staél—the main attraction of the 
party—was “ an inexhaustible source of amusement . . . but her 
rapidity of utterance and of ideas is so prodigious that one loses 
a great deal, and a poor plain every-day capacity like mine often 
times gets so bewildered that the mind is in a perfect chaos. Her 
good humour is unceasing and she really is very pleasant, but Sir 
James Mackintosh’s powers of conversation join’d with hers are 
almost more than poor human nature can sustain.’””’ Mackintosh, 
“ the didactic dandy,” who performed the role of Corinne’s chief 
champion and indefatigable publicity agent during her English 
tour, comes in for several light but unmistakably scathing strokes ; 
and, among other notabilities who cross the page, are Jeremy 
Bentham, Miss Mercer Elphinstone—whom Byron might have 
married—Lady Holland and the Emperor of Russia—* Ah, c’est 
bien peu galant,’”” he murmured when the First Gentleman of 
Europe cut his old friend, Lady Jersey, because she had cham- 
pioned his wife’s cause; and “ Voyez ces deux gros comme ils 
paraissent heureux,” he remarked, “ seeing the Prince and Lady 
Hertford sitting on a sopha together.”” With a single exception, 
Maria Edgeworth’s letters to Lady Romilly have, unfortunately, 
not been preserved ; but the editor, who is Anne Romilly’s last 
suiviving grandson, supplies an amusing account of the Edgeworth 
family—particularly of Richard Lovell Edgeworth who begat 
twenty-one children and married, in rapid succession, three times, 
thus combining the philoprogenitiveness of King Solomon with 
the high-minded uxoriousness of Coventry Patmore. P. Q. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


Central Europe and the Western World. By Dr. GERHARD 
SCHACHER. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

The forced optimism of Dr. Schacher makes rather dreary 
reading, but yet this is not a book that the student of European 
affairs can afford to ignore. For one thing it presents the official 
Czech point of view, for another it offers useful economic informa- 
tion. There are moments when Central European grievances 
seem to be too much of a good thing, but Dr. Schacher’s figures 
show us how much more acute the great agricultural crisis has 
been for the Danubian area than for other parts of the world. 

With the main thesis of this book it would be difficult to quarrel. 
There is no doubt that a Danubian federation closely bound by 
economic ties would best replace the old Hapsburg Monarchy, 
and it is unfortunate that hitherto there have emerged only two 
hostile groups of three—the Little Entente and the Rome Triplice 
of Italy, Austria and Hungary. The present Czech Premier, 
Dr. Hodza, has made valiant attempts to bring the two groups 
together, but events have so far worked against him. It is also 
incontestable that the Western Powers would do well to take more 
active interest in Danubian federal plans and thereby counteract 
the sinister influence exerted by Imperialist Italy and expansionist 
Germany. But history is being harried by Herr Hitler, and the 
period in which Dr. Schacher wrote this book is already over. 
Since the Germans remilitarised the Rhineland France is cut 
off from the Danube ; one realises that even though Dr. Schacht 
was no friend to the German coup of last March, this was neverthe- 
less a logical preparation for his recent journey in the Balkans. 
In pre-March days Dr. Schacher was perhaps justified in arguing 
that Germany was losing importance in Central and Balkan Europe, 
though the process of piling up debts and then forcing the accept- 
ance of German manufactures in exchange was well on its way. 
Both Dr. Schacher himself and Mr. Wickham Steed, in the intro- 
duction to this book, rightly emphasise the enormous importance, 
in German eyes, of preparing political by economic conquest. 
Every German schoolchild is enthusiastically taught how the 
Zollverein paved the way for the Bismarckian Empire. It is a 
common complaint that the 1931 project for an Austro-German 
Customs Union was rejected out of sheer anti-Germanism in 
days when Germany was too shy to insist, but it is here pointed 
out that the Curtius-Schober plan was formally based upon the 


1828 treaty between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt, the treaty 
which may be said to have led straight to the unification of 1871. 
Hungarian versionism is something of a trap for the romantic 
or the ignorant, and Dr. Schacher is right to remind us of the 
oppression of the non-Magyar subjects of Hungary before 1914 
and of the peculiarly deplorable social conditions in Hungary 
to-day. But he is wrong to rule out all possibility of frontier 
adjustment which Masaryk and Hodza have been willing to discuss. 
Dr. Schacher tends to confuse Hapsburg legitimism with Hun- 
garian revisionism, and he attacks Bethlen for advances to Germany 
where it is rather Bethlen’s enemies of the Gémbés regime who 
are doing their best to make Germany a present of Central Europe. 
On the other hand, Dr. Schacher’s attempt to whitewash the 
royal dictatorship in Jugoslavia is not very convincing. Black- 
guarding the Hapsburgs is, of course, a favourite sport in Prague, 
and Dr. Schacher could scarcely be expected to avoid it. But to 
those of us who have only travelled in Central Europe since the 
war it may be permitted to wonder how far difficulties on the 
Danube in the old days were mainly due to a diabolical dynasticism 
which played one race off against another, or whether hatred 
between Magyars, Czechs and Germans is not rather in the nature 
of original sin. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The State and the Standard of Living. 
King. 12s. 6d. 

The purpose of this book is to give a survey of the new social institu- 
tions set up in the last half century to protect the livelihood of those for 
whom the capitalist system cannot provide the minimum requirements 
for a decent standard of living. At the same time it attempts to dis- 
cover the general principles underlying this altered relationship between 
the State and the individual. The first of these tasks has been accom- 
plished with great skill ; an excellent account is given of the growth 
of old-age pensions, trade boards and the different types of health and 
unemployment ‘insurance. Attention is drawn to the gaps in the present 
structure, the defects in the Workmen’s Compensation Law, the 
inadequate protection made for “ broken families ” and the graver and 
more familiar charges which may be made against the Unemployment 
Insurance system. The author’s general conclusions, however, may be 
more open to question. The great changes of the last forty years have 
been the result mainly of improvisation and opportunism ; fear of social 
upheaval, pressure from the Left, humanitarian feelings and a greater 
statistical knowledge regarding the existence of poverty have all played 
their part. The necessity of maintaining the capitalist nature of 
society, however, has always imposed serious limitations on the benefits 
which any reform is designed to secure. The author rightly stresses 
the increased sense of communal responsibility ; there is, for instance, 
a growing recognition that bad social organisation rather than defects of 
character is responsible for the sufferings of the unemployed. Yet it 
remains true that whilst society is predominantly individualist, the 
individual must be made the victim of circumstances for which he bears 
no responsibility and over which he has no control. 


By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS. 


A Guide to Mental Testing. By R. B. CarTreLt. 
London Press. 10s. 6d. 


Intelligence tests have been increasing in popularity for some years 
now. An adequate critical survey of the whole field of testing was 
necessary. It has been done brilliantly in this book. Mr. Cattell is 
naturally a follower of Spearman and omits elaborate consideration of 
the Binet-Simon scale on the grounds that it tends to test special abilities 
rather than general intelligence. This handbook will be invaluable to 
clinical workers, educationists, and industrial psychologists. A critical 
and thoroughly documented account is given of the present position in 
research in all branches of the subject. The Chapters on Interest, 
Attitude, and Object Libido Investment, and on Probes of Character 
are extremely interesting and contain new material. Some of the tests 
may provide parlour games for the frivolous. 


University of 


The Hindu-Muslim Problem in India. By CLIFFoRD MANSHARDT. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The Hindu-Muslim problem has by no means abated. Only the 
other day the wires brought us news of another Muslim-Hindu riot 
on a big scale. It is proper to put Muslim first, for in most cases the 
Muslims have been the aggressors. If the Hindus go in procession 
with music or play their Nagaswaram outside their temples it is sure to 
offend the ear of some Muslim. And Muslim Number One has little 
difficulty in passing on his wrath. A Hindu does not like to know 
that a cow or a bull (both sacred animals) is being publicly sacrificed 
in his neighbourhood ; nor can he be complacent when he finds that 
a Muslim has thrown a picce of raw flesh into his back-garden. But 
on the whole, like the Jews, the Hindus do not invite trouble, being a 
peace-leving people. There arc, however, many provinces, native 
states, towns and villages where Hindus and Muslims have lived side 
by side without any friction. Mr. Darling, Registrar of Co-operative 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


advertisers this 
pending + a on Tradacory ry seri small — ai 


ee 


Fh ng! HOTEL. 
SITE the British Museum, Gt. .~- S., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all oa 
Numerous Private Bathrooms. Bedroom, 
Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per night. Tihetneed ‘Bookien 

“ Walks in Old London,” on application. 


Ws CLUB, » ia. 21 St. George’s 











~s, Room and Hey hy 
; ad Geame @. Go cade or com to 5 ome 
y. Vic.: 7289. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask 


Sortotins list 
( of 180 INNS AND HO 
managed TH P "s MENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
St. George’s House, 
1 « Street, 
a be W.1. 


Bettas best bacon and hottest - water. Come 





to 34, Street, v2. el. PAD. 3237. 
Room, hot bath arid breakfast, Ne - +H 
ee. Hundreds of AR ny B.. 

klet from ger. 








AS’ add FOREST, Sussex. Beautiful ge a for 
ESTS, standing in 7 3 restful ; 
The ‘Gack 


ight, ener Nutley, Sussex. Tele » Sealey of. 





Rs Sussex. Old Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. we 4 views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all "Phone 126. 





‘1. aes Howden Court, 3 minutes by private 
to sea. Sun Lounge. Private =e Sitting- 





pe eg ry te 2807. 

A.A. appointed. 

ASHDOWN FOREST. TYES, Nutley, Sussex. 
Coun 


House in 6 acres ; 600 ft. up; lovely 
views ; 3, attractive meals and service 
you will appreciate. 3 guineas weekly. Nutley 85. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, Russell Hotel. Here we 

offer you the beautiful country surroundings and 

individual attention impossible in crowded seaside resorts. 
H. & C. From 3 gns. 


Cae Bay. G CORNWALL. ae Par md W.R.): 
yoy eS —— 


seal Satin aa BAY a (St. Austel a 
THE 

CORNISH RIVIERA CLUB. furnished 

cottages with 

General Offices, Carlyon 

Par 198. London Office : 12a Cha 

E.C.1. Telephone: Clerkenwell 7847. 


NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique _o~ 
Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. Accom- 
modation of every type in beautiful grounds. | An 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS— continued 





A GERMAN HOLIDAY IN ENGLAND. 
The New Herrlingen School at Bunce Court, Orterden, 
Faversham, Kent, accepts lish boys age 6-1 and 
a 6-16 to join German of same age 


Lovely » healthy situation, special care of little 

children. ident hospital-trained nurse. Exceptionally 

taff, German and English. Sp Special courses in 

» inch conversation. Private coaching if 

r in German and other subjects. Swimming, 
“aire ‘- by Mrs Edga 

recommended r . 

“Charles Gibson, F.R.S., and b ——— 

Charles » M.D., and Mrs. —~ 7 Pall particulars 

from Miss GER, Head Mistress 

(C*FORD, The Castle Hotel. For comfort, service 

— ee susie sogved Oli So pana &c 

all rooms. — and breakfast from 7s. 6d. Special 


ITTLE PICKET, Linkside, Hindhead. Small 
guest-house. Charming and very comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Telephone 262. 


THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT, 
West a. 3 — ws 











Large Countrified bedrooms good attendance. 
Candi 19th Geabary Refectory for mews 
ver bathing. 
Delightful Trips lent Food. 


Tesne fen st om. per weck. 


AGL W. of - | finest 
bathing strand ; sosenunndele 
terms, sos. Apply 3 L Dugort. 


HE MANOR HOUSE, HEADCORN, offers a com- 

fortable home, a charming garden and home-grown 

produce. Riding, golf and tennis close by; in fact, the 
ideal holiday. Terms on application. 


ORTH-Y-GEST and CAPEL CURIG, North Wales. 
Two ideally situated and highly 
Guest Houses. Sea  . mountain air. Conducted 
a gl yg Terms moderate. Illustrated 
Gane. . Kerr, “ Towers,” Capel Curie. 
ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort, a. beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. alee r. 


USSEX. For quiet holiday in i , near 
S and sea iS: weekly. wg Beng 
Cottage, estbourne, Emsworth, Hants. 





close to safe 
weekly incl. 























OSS-ON-WYE _ et, lovely surroyndings, caine 
sunny situation. lent cuisine, 7 ~~ 

Separate valey —_ —_ mattresses. for ali 
parts Wye V: TTHEWS, GALEN Lopacg. 





ITHIN 3 miles West Sussex Golf Club. Delight- 
ful a guest house. a, downland a 4 


iding and boating facilities 
Te Biers: Fancy, Caldeuitham, 4 ~~ 


ARE you in trouble? Then try ROCKSHILL (Guest 
House and Rest Home), LIMPSFIELD, Surrey, 
and you will find a picturesque, comfortable house with 
a resident author-specialist on emotional troubles. 

by doctors. Beautiful country. Victoria 
under 1 hour. el.: Oxted 683. 








excellent centre for pp touring and 
Comfort with simplicity and good food Booklet m4 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. "Phone : Grasmere 82. 





GFASIDE COTTAGE, Private beach, 6 rooms, 
verandah overlooking sea, electric light and cooking. 

July and September, 5 guineas ne , August, 6 guineas 

weekly. Fiswicx, Camber Sands, Nr. Rye, Sussex. 


RESTFUL, quiet accommodation, old-world vill 
main water, drainage, c. h. w., efficient catering 








service. "Phone 52. Mrs. Rasus, Cottage Farm, Smarcen, 
Kent. 
ORNWALL. glorious west coast between 


St. Ives and Po af End. Several comfortable 
furnished cottages right on the cliffs to let for any period, 
holidays or residence. Grand spoi, sandy bathing coves, 
delightful moorland country. Secure yours now for this 
summer. Terms and photos. rs. Sevier, The 
Bungalow, Pendeen. 


ITERARY AND ARTISTIC COMPANY is always 

to be found at “‘ Netherwood,” The Ridge, Hastings. 

Hot and cold water in all bedrooms; luxury divans. 

Four acres of lovely garden and woodland. A Pool, Gym, 

Tennis and Dance Hall provide all the amenities for a 

real holiday. From 50s. inclusive. Write for illustrated 
brochure. "Phone: Baldslow 1g. 





\ EST WYCOMBE, BUCKS. The National Trust 

Village. XVth century guest house, “ APPLE 
ORCHARD,” offers home comforts.. Lovely gardens 
and country; ideal for holidays. Modernised bu 
unspoilt. Moderate terms. 


DARIMOUTH, DEVON. Warfieet «Creek Hotel. 
French management, real French cooking. Beauti- 

ful situation, near sea.. Lovely garden. Up to date, 

comfortable. Moderate terms’ ‘Tel.: 144. 

















YORKSHIRE DALES, 1 m. Aysgarth. Comfortable 
guest-house for energetic or restful holidays, full 
or partial board-residence. Garage. SmitH, Warnford, 
Thoralby, Ay Aysgarth, near Leyburn. 
ICKLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. London ro hes, 
Dublin 16 m. Charming cottage; unique situation, 
open moors, jarge Fete own fruit and vegetables, 
excellent cooking. erms \ eau Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, 


GACTOSAN. Private guest house, facing sea. Close 
beach, Downs, -riding school. Excellent cooking, 
GLENDOWER, Saltdean, Brighton, 








experienced catering. | 
Rottingdean 9552. 





ORNWALL, FOWEY. Highly recommended Board 
idence. Modern house, excellent cuisine. 
Boating, bathing, yachting, golf, country walks. Miss 
A. GARLAND, “ Wellside,” Polruan. 
HE Air of Windsor Forest Talkin ! Invigorating 
and healthful. Try comforts at Shun GOULDINGS 
Guest House, Winkfield, Berks. 














OTEL GENEVA, Bexhill-on-Sea, Gules cuisine 
and management. Facing sea and south. Central 
heating, running H. and C. water in all rooms. Winter 
terms: 3-4 gns. p.w. incl ‘Phone: Bexhill 187. 
Telegrams : Geneva, Bexhill. 
TEEP, PETERSFIELD (Tel. 376). Small guest 
house; beautiful district; good cocking. Mrs. 


RIVERS, Stonerdale. 





ERRANPORTH, Cornwall. Are you staying at 
SuLLy’s New Hotel? Brochure on coptientan. 





GOVIET RUSSIA. A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Special Grand Tour leaving London ist 
August. 2 weeks £17, 3 weeks {22 inclusive. 
Extra facilities arranged by Soviet Trade 


Unions. <A few vacancies still available 
Book immediately. 
F.S.U., FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, 
Little James Street, W.C.r1. 


2 HOURS SUNWARDS iia prey 
de Mar (Gerona), Spain. Illustrated folder. 











Tossa 








IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, CAP MARTIN, 
facing full south in own grounds direct on sea. 
"Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension, 7s. 62. 
Special terms by arrangement. 
| NEUSTIFT, last village in Stubaital, Tirol- Sensbonds 
fine walking; starting-point for famous 
er Ae 


low season pension 9 sch. inclusive; 
high 9-12. Baedeker stars this House. AUMAYR. 
Hotel Hofer. 





up, rom. 
Excellent 





N IEDERS-IN-STUBAI, Tirol; 2,100 ft. 
Innsbruck, beautiful Alpine scenery. 
cuisine; English spoken and English library. Terms: 
Low season, 7s. 6d.; High, 8s.-8s. 6d. daily. Special 
arrangements parties. Herr Becx, Hotel Lerchenhot. 





WORTHING. Channel View Hotel, Marine Parade. 
South. Noted cuisine. Every mod. conv. 
A RN MT illus. Tariff. Tele.: 1822. 





1 one FOREST. Comfortable Guest House adjoining 
woodlands. tennis court, 


oy ty EB, Mars. Russect ee ae 


COrpoome Clove PENZANCE. Comfortable , guest 


country. Separate 
Recommended. 








“ West- 

connie Alexandra Road, Penzance. 
SG TEINACH, Tirol. 3,423ft. Swimmi bath. Good 
centre for excursions. Pine woods, Flowers, every 
comfort. Viennese Terms moderate. Hotel 





=< == 


BOARD RESIDENCE 


oF i. address book: 26 Nesfolk Squase, 
bath and breakfast, 6s. 6d. H. and c. 
y <li — 5 bathrooms. (Pad. 9461.) 


HELSEA. Very comfortable furnished rooms with 

delightful outlook, in quiet flat. Breakfast only, 

and evening dinner if required. Close to buses 11, 22, 
19. "Phone : Sloane 5410. 














FOR SALE, ° TO LET AND WANTED 
WITZERLAND. 








In the charming Bernese Oberland, . 

to let a and/or September, well-furnished 
Chalet (six rooms) on the lake of Thun. Every 
modern convenience; glorious view over lake and 
mountains. Bathing, boatin, » garage. Ideal for a cheap, 
rey: family holiday. ‘erms $ guineas. Box 272, 
N.S . & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





ON AN ‘OLD- WORLD VILLAGE GREEN “TO 
LET, a fine period House of Character in the 
Georgian style, old but well modernised, standing on 
highest ground nine mules N. from Charing Cross. 

hing “different” of instant appeal to the dis- 
criminating. Four-five bedrooms, three reception rooms, 
kitchen, store-room, bathroom, etc. Large sun-lounge, 


garage for2 cars. Electric light, gas, Idea! boiler. Well- 
stocked garden, partly walled, old fruit trees. Close 
Station. Easy access City and West End. To let at 


£95 perannum. BURTON, 257 High Street, Kensington, 
W.8. Western 6615. 





ORDAN’S, BUCKS. For sale, enestiahd 999 dueed 
residence; 2 large reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
lounge hall, bathroom, 2 lavatories, garage, loggia, | acre 
lily pond, apple orchard. Price £2, ee Box 196, 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, Ww. 





OXFORD. 








OAR’S HILL, Large semi-detached 
bungalow to let furnished, middle Aug. to Oct 
3 bedrooms, gas fires, elec. It., main water, veranda, 
garden, garage. On bus route. £4 45. p.w. Box 283, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, Ww ot 
ARGAIN, CHELSEA. Attractive small furnished 
house, 2 bed., 2 sitt., kitchen, bath, to careful 
tenants low figure, 34 gns. weekly. Apply 19 Mark 
ham Street. Write Hon. JuLtrer Garpner, Garden 


Cc outage, Sonning Common, Reading, for interview. 
HATCHED Cotswold cottage (Oxford | hour) to 
let, furnished, from September. 3 bedrooms, bath, 
electricity, gas, hot water, garden with fruit trees. Jacos, 
Cc harlbury, ‘Oxon. 





Oo LE T for 6 months, Langstone Mill Studio, built 
on brick piers with sea coming underneath at high 


tide. Studio with gallery and three rooms. Sun 
balcony, bathroom, H. & C. Electricity Bathing, 
boating. Convenient, quiet and lovely wort, Peters- 
field, Hants. 
Miss SYLVIA THOMPSON wishes to let Cottage 
+ near Tenterden. 4 bed., bath Telephone ; 
3 gus. weekly Temple Bar 9367 
| OME, Chilterns, for widower with child, company 
another. Easy journey London. Box 285, N.S. & } 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
V 7.C.1. Flat to let. Large living room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, use bath. 3s5. 5 in ele light). 
4 Ampton Street, W.C.1. ‘Terminus 6761. 
Wc: Furnished flat, 3 rooms, to let, 4-5 weeks 
Cen. 3755 or write GoopIne, 2-4 Tudor St., E.C.4 
RTIST’S fiat to let furnished, HAMPSTEAD, im 
4 mediately for two mont Sitting-room, 3 bed 
rooms, kitchen, bath, hot water, refrigerator, telephone 
2) gns. per week. Box 286, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1 
i ARGE, unfurnished, sunny room, top floor share 
4 kitchen, bath, telephone 114 Gower Street, W.« 
|B fend edeee y comfortable room with dressing-r 
/ Central: nr. Baker St. Modern cor PAD 94 
Wan TED Unfurnished, sma!! modern or 
modernised) cottage, within 2 mi Slough 
Trading estate. {85 p.a. Limit. Box 29 N 
1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
OOMS (furn.) in Hampstead, } hr. from Oxford St 
Quiet house, garden. 22 Belsize Avenue. PRI 1043 
WANTED. Central. Bloomsbury preferred. U1 
furnished room for womar riter Use of batt 
room ros. weexly Box 201 : 
stile, London, W.C.1 
LEASANT, comfortable, quiet room with breakfast 
Central, 3¢ ichusive Boyd PAD 92k 
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Societies in the Punjab, was told by both Hindu and Muslim villagers 
when questioned about communal conflict that the newspapers manu- 
factured and magnified such news. Mr. Manshardt asked the same 
question of the working men of Bombay, both Hindu and Muslim, and 
in many cases he was told that the “ Government fosters divide et 
impera.”’ The author is of the opinion that Communalism must be 
replaced by the Party system, and he hopes that “ intelligent goodwill ” 
between Hindu and Muslim leaders will make this possible within the 
next ten years, when the Communal Award under the India Act of 
1935 will come for revision. Mr. Manshardt, an American, has been 
associated with various social! activities in Bombay for the last ten 
years, and has come into close contact with working men. He speaks 
of ‘‘ intellectualising religion,” but his main findings are that in the 
industrial centres at least Muslims and Hindus are capable of sharing 
common civic interests once they realise that the economic conditions 
of one community are not caused by the other. He has made a modest 
but sincere contribution to a problem that Indians cannot afford to 
lose sight of, no matter what larger issues confront them at the moment. 


Finland : The New Nation. By AGNnes RotHery. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Owing to its long political subjection to its neighbours, Finland is 
probably the least known of the nations of Europe, which is to be regretted, 
for its people have a character of their own and a persistence of cultured 
integrity that has defied absorption even when supported by the grossest 
tyranny. In this pleasant little study of the land and the people, Miss 
Rothery has done her best to put them as one imagines the Finns them- 
selves would like to be put before the English-speaking peoples. Her 
descriptions are lively and graphic, and the illustrations that accompany 
them are numerous and excellent. One of the most interesting of the 
chapters deals with the objection of the Finns to any suggestion that 
they are of the Asiatic origin a confusion of ethnology with philology 
would suggest. They claim to be a Western people indigenous in the 
East Baltic lands, which claim the portraits Miss Rothery has provided 
would seem to bear out, even if their language came to them via the 
Asian Steppes. 


The New Mongolia. By LapisLaus Forsatu, as related by JOsEPH 
GELETA. Hetnemann. 15s. 

Joseph Geleta, the story of whose adventure in Mongolia is told in 
this book, is a Hungarian engineer, who made his escape from Soviet 
Russia where he had been held as a prisoner of war, and with the help 
of a band of Russian smuggiers was able to cross the border into 
Mongolia, where he was to remain for nearly a decade. The account 
of his long journey to Urga is packed with interesting descriptions of 
the people and their culture, which are illustrated by many excellent 
photographs. Mr. Geleta found the authorities at Urga eager to make 
use of his professional services, and while there he was responsible for 
the building of the power-station, the Parliament House and the theatre, 
and his account of his nine years’ stay and the progress that he witnessed 
and helped to promote demonstrates how quickly a people eager to 
learn and quick of apprehension can adapt their ways of living to modern 
scientific developments ; and can square Buddhist and Shamanistic 
worship and magic with the motor car, the aeroplane, and electric light, 
and their nomadic past with a modern democratic form of government. 


Botha Treks. By Lieut.-Col. H. F. Trew. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 


We know of famous soldiers who became pacifists and humanitarians 
in their old age, but Botha was perhaps the only soldier who was a 
humanitarian throughout his life. And the greatest trial of his life 
was when he had to head the Union Forces against his former comrades 
and fellow-Bceers who had joined the Rebellion at the outbreak of the 
Great War. The author, who was in charge of Botha’s personal body- 
guard, gives us an illuminating and intimate picture of the soldier- 
statesman. Botha, we are told, disliked Roberts, whom he considered 
a cruel soldier, but liked Kitchener, Haig, and above all, Smuts. On 
one occasion, hearing the author curse one of his subordinates, Botha 
reprimanded him sharply, pointing out that he never cursed his officers 
and would not have his officers curse their men. On another occasion 
a vindictive citizen suggested that the rebels should be punished severely, 
to which Botha’s reply was: ‘‘ But I bear the responsibility and have to 
look fifty years ahead.’’ This book enriches our appreciation of Botha’s 
personality. 


Wanderings in Yugoslavia. By Nora ALEXANDER. Skeffington. 18s. 


Like others who have traversed the Balkans on foot, Mrs. Alexander 
bears testimony to the spontaneous friendliness of the Slavonic peoples. 
Everywhere she and her companions went there was a ready welcome 
and hospitality. Though it must be admitted that there is little in the 
book that will be news to readers of Balkan travel, that little is very much 
to the point, because we hear more than is usual of the women and 
children, and there are many stories which really illustrate the conditions 
under which they live. Twostand out. First, that of the Mohammedan 
wife, cruelly beaten by her husband because their first-born was a girl, 
who when cast out secured a divorce, married again and was presently 
able to dangle a baby boy before the alimony-paying brute who had 
treated her so scurvily. Secondly, there is the story of the old Serbian 
woman weeping bitterly for shame that her youngest son had died in his 
bed. Fortunately most of the stories have happier themes, and give us 
pleasant pictures of a cheerful peasantry living still in the middle-ages, 
close to the soil. 





About Motoring 


SATURATION ? 


Tue men in the motor industry who plan and control production 
are very fond of talking about “ saturation.”” They shiver as they 
imagine a horrible moment at which every person who can afford 
to buy a motor-car will actually be in possession of a motor-car, 
whilst innumerable factories continue to pour out their 100 or 
1,000 new cars every week, unless of course timely warning is 
issued by these production experts. Not long ago this “ saturation ” 
point was supposed to have been reached on the American market, 
and the salesmen were instructed to meet it by pleading that 
every household should own at least two cars, and preferably 
three or even four. Father—I mean “ pop ”—needed a car for 
business ; mother for shopping and social uses; Junior for his 
wild oats; and—I do not know how to specify an adolescent 
daughter, let me say Mamie, so that she might not be too dependent 
on the cars of rich and immoral boy friends. 

At this very moment some students aver that “ saturation ”’ point 
has practically been reached on the British car market. Before 
discussing the theory, let us recognise its importance. It is no 
matter of mere financial interest to shareholders, directors and the 
industry as a whole, but profoundly affects the entire attitude of 
the Government to our road and transport problem. Congestion 
has increased so fast during the last two years that the visual 
contrast between 1935 and 1936 is obvious to the least observant 
eye. We grumbled about the density of traffic last summer ; 
we are appalled by the far greater density which we experience at 
this moment. Is the Government to plan our road system for the 
present volume of traffic, regarding it as a maximum limit owing 
to “ saturation”? Or are we still so far from “ saturation ”’ that 
the Government must plan a road system capable of carrying an 
infinitely greater volume of traffic than faces us in July, 1936? 
The Government must obviously analyse this question of saturation 
before it can plan wisely. Moreover, the problem is one problem 
for Lord Nuffield and quite another for Mr. Hore-Belisha. Lord 
Nuffield has to analyse his prospects of selling so many Morris 
cars in 1937, and distinguish his prospects with a cheap 8 h.p. 
and an expensive 25 h.p. Mr. Hore-Belisha has to estimate the 
probable increase not only in new private motor-cars, but also 
in second-hand private cars, in pedal cycles, in light cars, in 
lorries and in motor coaches. 

The theorists who believe that we are on the brink of “‘saturation”’ 
think in terms of private cars only. They ignore the possible 
additions to traffic from commercial vehicles and cycles. Moreover, 
they think fallaciously in terms of private cars, for the majority of 
them speak and write in terms of new private cars, and allot only 
one private car to each family. They base their reasoning on some 
such foundation as this. 

An income of £300 per annum is the minimum on which car 
ownership is possible. 
The number of privately owned cars in June 1936 is identical with 
the number of persons paying income tax on £300 or over. 
Therefore, in the absence of a great increase in national wealth, 
the number of car-owning persons cannot be substantially increased. 
This syllogism is honeycombed with fallacies. The theorist pictures 
a young married couple, who on reaching the £300 income scale, 
decide that they can at last afford a car. They purchase by in- 
stalments a new baby car listed at {100 or a little more. That, 
according to the theorist, is how the noble army of motorists is 
recruited. Actually, it is only one method of recruitment, and by 
no means the commonest. I called on some old friends last night. 
They have a bachelor orphan nephew of 21 living with them. 
He has an allowance of {£1 per week during apprenticeship. He 
has recently bought an aged car for £2. In his spare time he has 
taken it to pieces, fitted necessary replacements bought for nominal 
sums from a knacker’s yard, and will in a few weeks own a perfectly 
roadworthy car, which he can afford to run for a limited mileage on 
his tiny income. At the next house which I visited last night, 
there is a daughter earning 35s. weekly as pocket-money from a 
clerkship in a solicitor’s office. She lives free of charge with a 
widowed mother, and runs a baby Austin, which she bought 
tenth hand for £8. Such lists can be multiplied ad infinitum. 
Car owners of this type do not affect Lord Nuffield’s calculations ; 
they are not potential customers for 1937 Morris cars. But they 
very materially affect Mr. Hore-Belisha’s calculations. Or again, a 
great many cars are bought of capital. I have seen seven new 
cars bought in ‘that fashion this last month. One was bought when 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. After October. 
ALHAMBRA, Russian Ballet. wed. & Sat. 
' APOLLO. The Fugitives. Wed., Sat. 
GARRICK. Stormina Teacup. Wed., Thurs. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. Wed., Sat. 
QUEEN’S. Love from a Stranger. w. & Sat. 
ROYALTY. Winter Sunshine. Wed., Thurs. 
ST. JAMES’. ‘Pride & Prejudice.’ w.,Tn.,s. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Heroes Don’t Care. Tu., Pri. 
SAVOY. Lady Precious Stream. M.,Th.,s. 
SHAFTESBURY. Boy Meets Girl. w_s. 
STRAND. Aren’t Men Beasts! Wed., Thurs. 
WESTM’STER. Bride for the Unicorn. Tp.s 


WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. w.«&s. 














Wed. & Thurs. 






































THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Evgs.,8.30. Tu. W. 2.30. Tem. 6404. 
MARY CLARE i 
AFTER OCTOBER 


By RopNEY ACKLAND. 


ALHAMBRA, Leic. Sq. Whi. 2525. 
EVGS. at 8.30. MATS., WEDS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
BALLETS DE MONTE CARLO. 
LAST NIGHT—JULY 18th. 








Tues., Wed. 


SAVOY. emple 8888.) 
Evgs., 8.15. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. (2nd Year.) 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
Thea HOLME. Clifford BARTLETT. 


SHAFTESBURY. Ger.6666. 2.30. 
GILBERT MILLER presents 


BOY MEETS GIRL. 
New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK. 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
Robertson Hare, Alfred Drayton, John Mills in 


MEN BEASTS! 
Farce by Vernon Sylvaine. Staged by Leslie Henson. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
EVGS., 8.30. 





W., S., 2.30 








(Temple Bar 4871.) 
MATS., WED. and THURS., 2.30. 
GREEN WATERS. 


Sebastian Shaw, Gillian Lind, Morland Graham, 
Wilfric Walter, Winifred Willard, Henry Hepworth. 


WESTMINSTER, s.W.r. (Vic. 0283). 8/6 to 1/6. 
EVGS., 8.30. Matinees, THURS. and SAT., at 2.30. 


A BRIDE FOR THE UNICORN 


A new Play by Dents JOHNSTON. 


WHITEHALL. Smoking. (Whitehall 6692.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats, WED. & SAT., 2 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 














PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S ROBIN HOOD 


“ JANOSIK ” «»., ana 


Paula Wessely in “EPISODE” (A). 
EVERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285) 
Monday, 13th July, for 7 days 
ROBERT (Poil de Carotte) LYNEN in 
SANS FAMILLE .v. 

“ YOUNG ENGLAND ” of the Screen! 

















The 





APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663.) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


THE FUGITIVES by Walter Hackett. 
MARION LORNE. GODFREY TEARLE. 
PHYLLIS DARE. EDWIN STYLES. 


COLISEUM. Tem. Bar 3161. EVGS., 6.25 & 9. 
IVOR NOVELLO’S 
ROMANTIC MUSICAL PLAY, 


GLAMOROUS NIGHT, « 
Popular Prices, 2s. to 8s. 9d. inc. Tax. 


CROYDON Repertory. 
Nightly at 8.30. Sat., 5 & 8.30. 
The Chanticleer Theatre Company in 


“PEACE AND QUIET,” by the Bros. Quintero. 
Preceded by “ THE LOVER,” by Martinez Sierra. 


GARRICK. (Tem. #713.) 8.30. Mats., W., Th.,2.30. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. 


By Jamgs Bripre & Bruno FRA 
SARA ALLGOO D. ROGER 1 LIVESEY. 


GLOBE. | 5 Jo: Evgs., 8.15 Sharp, 
DS. and THURS., 2. 
FAY MOOMPTON & OWEN NARES in 
“CALL IT A DAY.” 
By Dodie Smith. 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. Twice Nightly, 6.25, 9. 
JACK WALLER’S 
“NO! NO! NANETTE” 
with Clifford Mollison, Shaun Glenville, 
Phyllis Monkman, Barbara Vernon. 
All seats bookable. (6.25, 1/6-7'6) (9 p.m., 























1 '6-10/6). 


PLAYHOUSE. Whitehall 7774. 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 


WHITEOAKS. 


QUEEN’S, Shaftesbury Ave. 


EVGS., 8.30. Mats.. WEDS. & SATS., 2.30. 
MAR 


IE NEY, "FRANK VOSPER in 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER. 
ROYALTY. Ger. 7331. 

30. Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 


NICHOL AS HANNEN, ATHENE SEYLER in 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 





Ger. 4517. 





All me — 





ST. JAMES’. (Whitehall 3903.) 
EVGS.., 8.30 (exc. Mon.). WED., THUR., SAT., 2.30. 
GILBERT MILLER snd MAX GORDON present 


“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.” _ 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40, Tues., Fri., 2.30. 


HEROES DON’T CARE. 
CAROL GOODNER. FELIX AYLMER. 
‘ REX HARRISON. CORAL BROWN. 





ART EXINSTTOOS 





LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester . $a. 
(1) JAMES ENSOR—Famous Belgian Artist 
(2) WINIFRED NICHOLSON—Recent Paintings 
(3) OLIVER MESSEL—Designs for Costumes 

sets for film _peetaction of Romeo and Juliet. 


10—6. 


and 


—__—___.— 





RESTAURANTS 


H well, if you’ve not been to RULES you have missed 
a lot in life. aiden Lane (Covent Garden). 
—, > Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 


Est. 3780 

puis paper. t py read in “The Book” RES- 
TA Pye WINE DIVE facing the British 

Museum, also olen received. 

















BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FREE. ag peaiiens in 
Miss BarMBy, Mount Pleasant, 


FOURTH, 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


LENINGRAD — MOSCOW 
SEPTEMBER 1st—10th, 1936 


A special visit to Leningrad and Moscow for 
the Festival is being arranged by the W.T.A. in 
conjunction with Intourist, for members of the 
Repertory Theatres and friends interested in 
the theatre. This tour will leave London on 
August 25th, and will be led by Mr. Ronald 
Gurner, M.C., M.A., Vice-President of the 
Croydon Repertory Theatre. 


SPECIAL 24-DAY TOUR |x 


conpucteo £ ) } INCLUSIVE 


Details of - splendid hohiday epportumty can be obtained 
Mg The cae Ltd., Holiday and Travel a 
6 ale House, Smith Square, Westminster, S. 

Tene: Vic. 7430 (8 lines). 





TNITARIAN Publications 
Religious Belief.’ 
Sidmouth. 




















CONFERENCES AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIQU E HOLIDAY CONFERENCE IN 
FRANCE, Ist-8th August, 1936. 

For the FIFTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR the Federa- 
tion of Progressive Societies has arranged for the usual 
week at the Chateau de Bures, Viliennes S. et. O. The 
Chateau is about 23 miles from Paris, with beautiful 
grounds and amid delightful walking country 

With emphasis on the holiday rather than the con- 
ference aspect, the programme includes lectures, dis- 
cussions, sun-bathing, bathing, tennis, and excursions. 
There are no stupid restrictions. 

The cost is approximately 275 francs from 
evening 1st to Saturday morning 8th August 
members, 250 francs.) Reduction if the party number 
50 or over. Those wishing to travel with the party by 
the 10.05 from Victoria on Saturday morning, 1st August, 
can have seats reserved and tickets to Paris obtained 
(third throughout) for {2 12s. 3d. Passports are required 


Saturday 
(F.P.S.1. 


Applications should be sent immediately to Hucu 
Leaky, Hon. Sec., F.P.S.1., 475, Oxford Street, W.1, 
accompanied by a deposit of £1, and, in the case of those 


travelling with the party, an additional £2 125. 3d. Transfer 
to a better class, can, if desired, be made on the beat. 


| TNIVE RSI’ ry OF L ONDON 





COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Aug. sth—Sept. 4th, 1936 
Director: Geoffrey Webb, M.A 
The Art of the Renaissance, with special reference to 
Collections and Works of Art in England 


Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, will be given at 
the Institute, one of the finest Adam Houses extant. A 

cial feature will be the numerous visits to Museums, 
Galleries, Private Collections, and architectural monu- 
ments, organised in conjunction with the lectures A 
number of excursions to places of interest are also 
planned. 

Fee for the Course: £5 5s. od.; for Single lectures 
35. { 
Prospectus from: The SECRETARY, 
20 Portman Square, Ww. I. 


Summer School, 


THEI 
Mr. J. 


INDUST RY AND 
Professor John Hilton, 
Theodore C. Taylor, Mr. Lewis C. Ord, Dr. J. A. Bowie 
Mr. Graham Cunningham and Mr. C. H. Foyle are 
among those who will take part in the Annual Summer 
Conference of the INDUSTRIAL. CO-PARTNERSHIP 


WORKER 
Spedan Lewis, Mr. 


ASSOCIATION at GIRTON COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, during the week-end 24th w 27th July 
Conference fee from a dinner to Monday breakfast, 


£2 5s. Syllabus and full particulars from THe SecrerTary 


23 — on Street, S. Wa. 


LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

O AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, $1 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807) 


RITE FOR. PROFIT. 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 


Send for ‘ee booklet. 
19o1a Palace Gate, W.8 
EADY CASH WAITING. I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES. T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048) 





UTHORS. Established Publishing House requires 
MSS. for inclusion in coming current Catalogue. 
Best terms submitted promptly for suitable work 
Box 287, N.S. & N., 10 Gt Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
~ PARE-TIME Income for spare-time wri is the 
\J message contained in the Free Book on pe urnalism 
and Short-Story —a = offered by the Metropolitan 
College of Journalism, Dept. Js/s, St. Albans. Shows 
how you can learn hoot the post and soon carn 
welcome additional income.—Write to-da 
YONTACT BOOKSHOP (new books, pamphiets 
opening Monday, July 13th, 6.30 p.n Ellen 
WILKINSON, Gillian SCAIFE will spea 70 Miliman 
Street, W.C.1. Holborn 0949 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OYS and Girls will enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Crowborough, Sussex Evizagetu STRACHAN. 
Crowborough 224. 
Te VISITORS We have a selection beautiful 
and inexpensive things pictures, cards, rhym 
sheets and silhowettes. Please come and we us after 
your visit to the BRITISH MUSEUM close by 
THE CHALLENGE GALLERY 
92 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
you rH HOUSE (residential and non-residentia 
250 Camden Road, N.W.1 International Youth 
Centre, community life, camping, discussion 
Home-made and ver 5 d 


G TRAWBERRY JAM, 
juicy whole fruit. 61 Ibs. 9s., 
Dororny Carter, Iden, Rye. 


ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 
+ is an old favourite in a new make-up 
In thin sugared segments this tirne 
A most dehghtful tea-time biscuit. 
Per tin, ” pst, 35. 
yr MACKIE & SONS, LTD 
vro8 P Princes Street, Edi inburgh, 2 
TEW SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite suit 


12 ditto, 165. car. pd 


+ or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patte>ns post free. 
Prices, complete Suit, o7s. 6d.; Jacket, $75 + 


Ss. REDMAYNE & Sons Lrtp.. No 10, Wigton, Cumberia 


HE CASANI SC “HOOL OF BA LLROOM DAN- 
CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you stepsof any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m 45. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 
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an endowment policy fell in. Three were bought out of legacies. 
Three were bought by the sale of investments. The income-tax 
returns afford no guide whatsoever to the traffic increases due to 
sales effected on this basis. Neither do the income-tax returns 
furnish statistics about the number of cars likely to be purchased 
out of a single income. The commanding officer of a regiment 
has two sons, who are learning different professions, and have 
gratified him by concentrating on their work. In a single week he 
bought each of them a small new car. Moreover, as his wife 
naturally wished to visit her sons frequently on days when his 
military duties detained him at barracks, and he yet had use for the 
conjugal vehicle, he further bought a new car for his wife, making 
a total of four small cars, all operated from one quite modest income. 
I do not know on what figure he pays tax, but it certainly does not 
exceed £1,500. Encountering incomes of that range in a Govern- 
ment return, I certainly should not guess that so small a figure 
covered the daily use of no fewer than four cars ; yet in fact this 
income operates four cars daily, with some small assistance from 
the non-tax-paying pittances earned by the two boys, occupying 
humble positions in employment. Another acquaintance of mine 
with a somewhat larger income, such as on paper I should estimate 
as justifying an £800 saloon, prefers to equip himself, his wife and 
each of his three sons with a total of five small cars. Yet in the 
tax returns these five cars must all be grouped to the debit of a single 
taxpayer. Once more, the “ saturation ”’ theorist fails to realise 
that a motor-car is regarded in many domestic budgets as a 
necessity rather than a luxury. Many people prefer to “ pig ”’ it 
(as their shocked senile relations would describe it) with a car, 
rather than live according to the conventions of a past generation, 
and dispense with a car. Twenty years ago a colonel, such as the 
friend cited above, would have occupied a considerable house, with 
a drive, grounds, stables and several domestics. To-day my 
colonel lives in a tiny flat over a confectioner’s shop, and his batman 
does the house-work with occasional help from a visiting char- 
woman ; the colonel accepts this astonishing change in amenities 
simply and solely in order te render four cars possible ! 

It follows that the statesmanship of roads and traffic is hampered 
by an amazingly thorny problem when it confronts the statistics of 
“saturation ’’; and that the term “ saturation ”’ has entirely different 
significances as it presents itself to Lord Nuffield on the one hand 
and to Mr. Hore-Belisha on the other. R. E. DAvIDSON 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 330 
Set by Ralph Partridge 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a Cautionary Alphabet for Modern Children 
warning them of the horrors of life. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.r. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, July 17th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 328 
Set by Frederick Laws 


A recently published intelligence test demanded that the correct 
alternatives should be underlined in the following statement: ‘“‘ Each 
of the Concubines of King Solomon was a kind of wife, servant, 
mistress, nurse. King Solomon was anomalous, idolatrous, adul- 
terous, polygamous.’’ ‘The usual prizes are offered for a short com- 
ment on any historical figure containing three sets of alternatives 
which would give the examinee a reasonable chance of exhibiting his 
political opinions, ignorance, or sense of humour. 

Report by Frederick Laws 
There appears to be an appalling number of people who like the idea 
of testing the intelligence of their fellow men. The entry for this com- 


petition was large, and most of the competitors produced the true 
examination-room atmosphere immediately. Unfortunately they mostly 





set tests which were far too hard. E. F. C. drove me toa dictionary 
and J. R. A. H. and many others provided alternatives which would keep 
historians of my calibre dithering for ever. Only Mardi gave a set of 
“notes for examiners.” They were good notes but, alas, his test 
demanded toe much general knowledge. Joan Jukes did well to suggest 
that Oliver Cromwell was called The Crowning Mercy, The Usurper, 
The Rump, The Lord Protector of Ancient Monuments, but she tailed 
off later. N. M. Howard showed a fine understanding of the howler 
by noting that Mussolini might be considered to be “ wheaten paste 
formed into long tubes,” but Mussolini is not yet history. Arbitrary 
like all judges of competitions, I eliminated everyone who made merry 
with Marx or Queen Victoria, though Robin Rendle nearly broke down 
the general ban. Eventually the field narrowed itself down to three. 
L. V. Upward comes easily first for splendid ambiguity. I recommend 
that the second prize be divided between Redling and Gordon Simpson. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Much of the work attributed to Aristotle is— 
curious, spurious, furious, hilarious. 

Some of Aristotl¢’s writings are of particular interest to— 

biographers, biologists, pornographists, stenographers. 
Aristotle was accused by the Athenians of— 

impurity, impunity, importunity, impiety, impropriety. 

L. V. Upwarp 
SECOND PRIZE (1) 

Charles the Second was the father of his people, of Nell Gwynn, of 
the Duke of Monmouth. He was fond of the theatre, the dramatists, 
the actresses. In his reign plays were noted for wit, restraint, licence. 

REDLING 
SECOND PRIZE (2) 
Queen Elizabeth was, at heart, 
Catholic, Protestant, Atheist. 
Was sexually, 
Chaste, wanton, defective. 
Was, as regards the death of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Instigator, instrument, innocent. 
GORDON SIMPSON 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 185.—AT SPAGHETTI’S 

Five of us, seated round a circular table, dined one night at Spaghetti’s 
restaurant in Soho. After dinner we had coffee ahd liqueurs, and we 
decided that, to mark the informality of the gathering, each of us should 
now occupy a different seat. This inevitably led to an argument as 
to the number of possible rearrangements. The dinner had been a 
good one, so it is not, perhaps, surprising that each of us arrived at a 
different answer. 

But, obviously, there is only one correct answer. 

What is it ? 

PROBLEM 183.—BRAIN TEST 

The required chance ts 193/225. 

About half our solvers fell into a trap, giving 217/225 as the answer. 
They overlooked the fact that whoever takes the “ brain test” has a 
1/5 chance of guessing correctly the answer to any question. 

Hence Knowall’s expectation of 14 points is made up of 10 points in 
respect of 10 questions to which he knows the answer, plus 4 points in 
respect of the other 20 questions. 

Hence Trihard’s expectation will be, not 28 points but 22 points. 

And the chance that neither can answer any given question is: 

16 8 128 32 
30 39 «=goo «225 

* The above solution assumes (as one or two solvers point out) that 
a “‘testee ” either knows the answer to a question or is completely in 
the dark as to which of five given answers is the right one. This is a 
reasonable assumption for the purposes of this problem, though ‘it 
would probably not hold good in actuality. 


PROBLEM 182.—ELECTING THE COMMITTEE 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: B. H. Bell, Heather Knowe, Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 
Six points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

{U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 331 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 
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Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 


E. M. Jennings, 12 High Oaks Rd., Welwyn Garden City. 


ACROSS 


1. Lloyd George will 
shortly be found 
with broken bones. 


5. These are not the 
divisions of the 
Church Army. 


9. Not the skill 
needed for a drink- 
ing match. 


10. The pulse of a 
loving conductor ? 


tr. You can raise a 
crop of it on a wall. 


12. Buried in a quite 
transparent dress. 


14. Over-light cover- 
ing. 


16. Vehicular verse ? 


17. Fliers take to 
them. 

19. How the ashes 
got jarred. 


21. Unbutt-oned as 
it were. 


24. They usually get 


sandwiched to- 
gether. 
25. Concerning the 


brothers’ lodgings. 


26. Light and shady 
spots. 


DOWN 


1. Not well marked 
one might say of it 
on the range. 

2. A double-headed 
priest makes a beast 
of himself. 

3. Due to taking a 
step in the dark, 
perhaps. 

4. "Tis up 
subjectively. 
5. Sounds like the 
hours of the arith- 
metic class. 

6. You should have 
three each for a 
card game. 

7. Is this reckoned 
from the foundation 


LAST WEEK’S 


to him 


educationally speak- 
ing ? 

8. Presume _ to 
most important. 


be 


13. They keep in 
layers. 

14. Here gets 
French tongue and 
cod sent up 

15. Goes on top of 
those who are of 7 
16. Accompanies you 
on edge oracularly. 
18. Cruel lovers 
20. A lot of 
about an 
artist. 
Held at Whitby 
in 664. 

23. Not an 
thing to do. 


one 


nose 
eminent 


22 
ae. 


upright 


CROSSWORD 
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to use Euthymol 


It’s a pleasure 


because its delicious TANG is 
so refreshing and invigorating. 
Euthymol’s fragrant foam kills 


dental decay germs in less than 30 
seconds. Buy a large Is. 3d. tube 
of Euthymol from your chemist 
or send for a 7-day free trial tube. 


Euthymol 


KrOoorT 


KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 











Send to Dept. 82/94, Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, 
London, W.1, for a free 7-day trial sample and 
an interesting book on the care of the teeth, 
then buy a tube from your chemists. 
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LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW ZEALAND SOCIALISM AND ECONOMICS A DISCUSSION AND 
A SUGGESTION—-AMERICAN STEEL TROUBLES 


Tue new Labour Government in New Zealand has been as 
expeditious and as virile as the new Socialist Government in 
France. If and when the Labour Party assumes power in this 
country it will have some fine foreign patterns to copy as well as some 
bad examples at home to wipe out. Unfortunately the economics 
of the New Zealand Government are not as good as their Socialism. 
(I hope the same is not true of M. Blum’s administration, but I 
am doubtful). Now the first act of New Zealand Labour was 
fine. The Reserve Bank was brought under State control, as it 
should be, and the shareholders were bought out. The existing 
directors were retained but became the nominees of the State, 
holding office at the Government’s pleasure. As monetary policy 
is a Government policy the Reserve Bank now exists to give 
effect to it and practically all the legal limits on the Bank’s power 
to lend to the Government have been removed. So far so good. 
The public works scheme was also excellent in itself—17} 
millions (N.Z.) to be spent over three years. This included 
improvements to the railways which were brought back to direct 
State control. At the same time the wages of men employed on 
public works were raised and the 40-hour week imposed. The 
new legislation also provided for basic wage rates for male and 
female workers and made the 40-hour week compulsory without 
reduction of weekly wages, except in certain circumstances. 
Unfortunately this reflationary or inflationary domestic policy 
las been coupled with a rigid foreign exchange rate, fixed agri- 
cultural prices and a bounty scheme for exports. Mr. Savage, 
the Prime Minister, is credited with the desire even to reduce 
the existing 25 per cent. devaluation of the New Zealand pound. 
Yet he is guaranteeing prices for the agricultural producer. The 
plan for the State marketing of all exports, applied to dairy produce 
as from August Ist, contains provision for fixed prices to the 
exporter. This sort of economics just does not make sense. 


* * * 


Statistical Assistant: May I say a word about Mr. Savage’s 
request for a reduction of interest on New Zealand loans as 
they are paying more than was intended when the loans 
were made? He is not sending Mr. Nash to England to 
negotiate default on the external debt. That can be done very 
much more neatly and expeditiously by cable. But just how 
the new government in New Zealand hopes to secure a reduction in 
the sterling amount of the debt service remains uncertain. I suggest 
the arguments for some sacrifice by English bondholders are 
unconvincing. It is, of course, true that New Zealand is paying 
more than was intended, in that the physical volume of exports to 
meet the service of the external debt has doubled since the loans 
were made. But she made money contracts. Certainly it would 
have been better if more regard had been paid to the doubtful wis- 
dom of allowing a young country to borrow so heavily and on terms 
more suitable to an industrial rather than an agricultural community. 
Doubtless it would have been better for the borrower if earlier 
dates of optional repayment had been reserved. As it is, the next 
conversion opportunity does not occur until 1940, and the issue 
which then falls due carries interest at no more than 3} per cent. We 
may well wonder what is in the minds of the New Zealand ministers. 
Is it intended to persuade bondholders to take less than their duc, 
or is there an ambitious plan to rearrange the whole of the sterling 
loans on terms mutually satisfactory to both parties ? The one thing 
wich is certain is that the bondholders should refuse to accept 
payment in mutton and butter at 1929 prices. 

Toreador : There you go again—setting the capitalist against 
labour. You must remember that the mentality of a new Labour 
Prime Minister is very different from that of an old banker. The 
one thinks in terms of human lives, the other in terms of money 
contracts. Instead of trying to crab the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s honest attempt to ease the burden of their external debt— 
they are trying it on mortgages and rents at home as well—can you 
think of any way to help them without hurting the bond- 
holder ? 

* * « 


Stanstical Assistant : Well, it did occur to me that they have 
overlooked one possible line of approach. To many investors a 
3 per cent. redeemable stock at a discount is very much more 
attractive than a § per cent. stock redeemable in, say, ten years’ 


time, which stands at a heavy premium even though the cost to 
the borrower over the whole period of the loan works out the same. 
To take a concrete example, there are outstanding over {12,000,000 
New Zealand 5 per cent. Stock redeemable at par in 1946. This 
stock having been as high as 114} in 1936, stood at 112 only two 
weeks ago, at which price the gross redemption yield was £3 10s. 
per cent. This is the yield which is demanded by investors and 
supplied by stockbrokers as being relevant. The calculation is 
based on the assumption that the certain loss of 12 points in less 
than ten years must be amortised out of the £5 interest received 
each year. But, in actual fact, how many holders of £100 New 
Zealand 5 per cent. Stock 1946 receive £5 each year? Life 
insurance offices, investment trust companies (if they hold such a 
“ dull ”’ stock), and the huge body of income-tax payers receive not 
£5 but £3 16s. 3d. each year after deduction of income tax, but 
they cannot deduct or recover tax from the 12 point capital-loss. 
The true net yield to such holders works out at £2 8s. per cent. 
after allowance for income tax, and they would have been prepared 
and even pleased to take in exchange for their 5 per cent. stock a 
3 per cent. stock redeemable in 1946 at a price of, say, 98} to give 
a net redemption yield of £2 9s. per cent. Nor is it necessary that 
the new stock should have a currency of only ten years. Despite the 
Westminster Bank and public opinion generally, there is no 
particularly good reason why money rates should rise materially 
except that thinking may make it so, and a longer dated stock 
could be issued at a slightly lower price. Conversion on this basis 
of all New Zealand Stocks redeemable between 1943 and 1949, and 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. or more, would have had the following 
effect on the New Zealand Budget, if Mr. Savage had not “ put 
his foot in it” and prices remained at the level on 24th June, 1936. 





Equivalent 
Market amount of Annual 
Nominal Value new 3°, stock saving to 
Stock. Amount. 24.6.36. due 1946*. N.Z. Govt. 
(000’s omitted) 
4° 1943/63 £10,505 £11,031 £11,372 £79 
44° 1944 se 7»340 7:927 8,172 85 
44% 1945 7,581 8,187 8,440 88 
5°% 1946 12,886 14,432 14,878 198 
43% 1947 11,222 12,120 12,495 130 
44% 1948/58 .. 19,225 20,955 21,603 217 
5% 1949 7,500 8,475 8,737 113 
£76,260 £83,127 £85,697 £910 





* Calculated on the basis of a net price after allowing for underwriting 
commission, etc., of 97. 


Mr. Savage by his ignorance or impetuosity has lest an oppor- 
tunity of saving £910,009 a year. 

Toreador : Thanks for the tip, which I commend to the notice 
of Mr. Savage and the Stock Exchange Committee. If I may end 
on another tip, I would counsel investors to wait for a recovery in 
New Zealand loans aad then—if Mr. Savage does not change his 
bad economics—to consider selling. Savaging the rate of interest 
may yet become history. 


* * * 


While the London Stock Exchange continues to gather strength 
from the rearmament boom, not to mention speculation in Rand 
gold shares, Wall Street remains irregular and nervous. It has 
emerged from the trial of the new Roosevelt taxation only to be 
confronted with the possibility of a strike or lock-out in the steel 
industry. The American Iron and Steel Institute is advertising 
in all the leading newspapers throughout the United States an 
announcement to the effect that a campaign to unionise its 
employees is being organised by “ persons not connected with the 
industry.”” The Institute declares that it will “‘ oppose any attempt 
to compel its employees to join a union or to pay tribute for the 
right to work,”’ that it believes in the principle of collective 
bargaining and that an overwhelming majority of its employees 
recently elected by secret ballot their representatives for collective 
bargaining. The object of the wicked campaign is the “ closed 
shop ”’ which prohibits the employment of anyone but a union 
member. The Institute ends by frightening employees and 
stockholders with the spectre of collapse just at a time when the 
industry is recovering from six years of depression. This gigantic 
advertising campaign is hardly conducive to a bull market in 
American iron and steel shares. Some cheap bargains should 
appear in due course. 
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Company Meeting 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND 





SIR AUSTIN HARRIS’S REVIEW 


The 64TH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the National Bank of New 
Zealand, Limited, was held on Wednesday last in London. 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., Chairman, said (in part): The net 
profit of £102,594 shows a very slight decrease of £355 as compared 
with last year. I think we did as well as could be expected in the 
difficult circumstances prevailing. We have already paid an interim 
dividend in sterling at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum free of income 
tax, and we propose to pay a final dividend at the same rate, leaving 
£113,959 to be carried forward. 

The trade figures for the year to March 31st showed distinct signs of 
recovery. Trade conditions internally were brisker and more buoyant. 

The Minister of Finance is able to announce a surplus for the year 
of £281,800, which may be regarded as highly satisfactory. In May 
this year, £4,000,000 of the 6 per cent. loan due for repayment on 
August 1st was offered for conversion to 3 per cent. stock at 984, and 
although this was not fully subscribed, the result was not entirely 
unsatisfactory in view of the general conditions in the London market 
and the trend of events in New Zealand, which have aroused a not 
unnatural hesitation on the part of investors. This sentiment has been 
heightened during the last few days by a statement made by the Prime 
Minister which, when first cabled over, created a feeling of something 
approaching alarm. We realise to-day that this statement, which 
created so unfortunate an impression in the minds of many investors 
in New Zealand securities, has been misinterpreted. The announce- 
ment made by the High Commissioner, published on Saturday, was 
reassuring. It would not be unnatural, nor, in my opinion, could 
anyone take exception, if Mr. Nash, on his forthcoming visit, should 
avail himself the opportunity of discussing with his financial friends the 
future conversion of loans bearing high rates of interest, with a view to 
some possible readjustment on terms which would be fair and acceptable 
to all parties concerned, especially in the direction of earlier dates of 
conversion. 

Loans DoMICILED IN ENGLAND 

For my own part, I think it is only to be expected that this subject 
is one which naturally would be raised by Mr. Nash while over here, 
in view of the efforts on the part of the New Zealand Government to 
seek any possible economies, and in the hope that some acceptable 
proposal might evolve from his discussions, but I am in a position 
to-day, on the direct authority of the New Zealand Government, to 
reaffirm quite definitely that there is not, and never has been, any 
intention on their part to interfere in any way with the service and 
terms of the loans domiciled in England. This is in complete accordance 
with the high traditions of the Dominion. I hope that this statement 
will allay any remaining fears that anything in the nature of a forced 
conversion was ever contemplated by the responsible Ministers. 

The overwhelming success of the Labour Party at the November 
elections was the outstanding feature of the year in the Dominion, and 
I find it more difficult than ever to give any forecast, due largely to 
uncertainty as to how far the Government will apply its new legislation 
and what further measures it will introduce in order to carry out its 
published programme, and lastly, how far any such legislation might 
affect our own business. 

Although one is forced to look with a certain apprehension to the 
new developments foreshadowed by this legislation, which includes 
shorter hours, with fixed remuneration for overtime, in shops and 
offices, and other matters which might materially affect our overhead 
charges, I may say at once that I am confident in the future of the 
Dominion and we shall gladly do all we can to support the Government 
in carrying out their policy. 

Figures of unemployed in the Dominion show a gradual and steady 
decline. In March this year the number registered was 32,000 as 
against 35,600 a year ago, and 37,600 in 1934. 

Our experience during the past year under the governing conditions 
has not been unsatisfactory, and without being unduly optimistic I 
may say that on all sides there has been a substantial increase in interaal 
business, accompanied by a healthy improvement in the Dominion’s 
overseas trade. The wool season just closed has been an excellent one ; 
meat prices have been maintained at a remunerative level; whilst 
dairy produce prices also showed a satisfactory measure of recovery, 
and as I have already said, there has been an expansion of banks’ 
advances, which is another healthy sign. 

With the present definite signs of trade improvement we might 
normally expect a reasonably good year, but from what I have said 
you will appreciate that banking in New Zealand is no easy task, and 
our ability to make profits may well be affected by the extent to which 
the Government proposals encroach upon banking business. We know 
that difficulties must be encountered, but we shall continue to do our 
best to secure the interests both of our customers and our shareholders. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KLECTRICAL SHARES 


An investor who divided {100 equally 
between all the shares included in the 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries 
Trust in June 1926, or when they 
first became available, would in June 
1936 have had a holding worth 
£219 12s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of £5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to £13 3s. 4d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approxi- 
mately {50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies operating in this attrac- 
tive field. Its constitution combines 
the advantage of Trust Deed control 
and the simplicity and convenience 
of the Unit method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which 
provide the element of “‘ flexibility ” 
desirable in a Trust confined to one 
industry. The Companies included 
in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration 
of their past record, their present 
financial position and the possibilities 
of future developments and earning 
capacity. 

On the basis of current prices the 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders will be in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
gross from cash dividends, with 
recurring share bonuses in addition. 


Units may be bought or sold through 
any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICALG@INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 


} 


with the progress of the Electrical Industry 


and Electrical Industries Trust, with statistical 
information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free 
on request. Ask for booklet NS.3. 
TRUSTEES : MANAGERS: 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 
& LIFE ASSURANCE TRUSTS, LTD. 
CORPORATION LTD. 165 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C2 
N ATional 4951 
BANKERS : Members of the Association of Pisced 
LLOYDS BANK L'MITED. and Flexible Trust Managers 
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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION 


July 11, 1936 





THE charge for classifiz ‘d edeitviltetanste ts One Shilling 
and Sixpence per line per insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line -hould be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reduction for a szries of insertions. Copy first 
post Wednesday. The Advert. Manager, N.S. & "N. 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol. ne 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


YUIL DHOUSE, Rocieses '§ uare, S.W.t. Sunday, 
J July 12th, at 6.30, DR. RE NHOLD NIEBUHR: 
THe CHILDHOOD AND MATURITY OF MEN AND Nations.” 


CoN WAY HALL, Red ties Square, Holborn.— 

Sunday, July 12th, at 11 a.m.: Pror. J.C. FLUGEL, 
D.Sc.: “ THe PsycHoOLocy or Avoression.” Admission 
Free. Visitors Welcome. 


Cc HU RC H, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
12th, at 11, LORD 





"THE ETHICAL 
water, W.2. Sunday, July 


SNELL: “Basic PrincrpLes or British FOREIGN 
Pouicy.” 7, H. J. BLACKHAM: “ UNAMUNO; AN 
Ernic or Desert.” 


SEX EDUCATION CENTRE. Century Theatre, 


. Archer Street, Westbourne Grove. Monday, 
July 13th, 7.30, Discussion (for men only): “ The 
Woman’s Side in Marriage.” Openers: A Woman 


Doctor and Janet Chance. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


MICELY C. W pee $0 Grest Russell ‘St. = * yore 

W.C.1. ERT ADVISER SCHOOLS 

TRAININGS ia selected list schools personally 
visited. No charge to parents or students. 


"THE GARDEN SC HOOL, wy COMBE COURT, 
LANE END, Nr. HIGH WYCOMBE. Boarding 
School for girls aged 4-18. Estate of 61 acres in lovely 
part of Chiltern Hills, 550 feet above sea level. Balanced 
education on free, individual lines, with scope for initia- 


tive and creative self-expression in all subjects. Large 
staff of Graduates. Ordinary curriculum includes 
elocution, art, crafts, singing, dancing, eurhythmics, 


Lessons out-of-doors when possible. 
Fees £105-£165 per annum. 
YINEWOOD, C ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods main‘ain 
health and happiness. ELizapera STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224 


games, swimming. 
Open- air swimming pool. 


SCHOOL, Westbury - on- Trym 
Bristol. 


A Public School for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 

Visitor, The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

President of the Board ef Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Fey., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress : Miss. B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
ourneys abroad and of the proximity of the City and 
Iniversity of Bristol for cultural educational and social 
purposes. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 


] ADMINTON 


I ERACON HILL SCHOOL, | Boyle’s $ Ce ourt, South 
Weald, Essex. Co-educ. onal from two years. 
Applies modern knowledge in diet, psychology and 


teaching methods. Moderate fees, easily accessible, in 
lovely country surroundings. From individual freedom 
to social understanding through self-government. Fully 
trained staff. Inquiries to Dora Rvussett, Principal. 
Phone: Brentwood 1103. 
‘YUDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. ‘Senaseivs 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open air life. Riding School on 
premises. All round education — at moderate inclusive 
tees. Miss M. K. WILson. Tel. : Biggin Hill 203. 


SCHOOLS —_—y. 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ( 
IN GREAT BRIT 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and ad -Friend Fees) 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York o: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading : 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING. SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... pa I 
The Mouni School, York 
CO-EDUCA rIONAL 


U Oke RS) 


13-19: £153 

SECOND: ARY BOARDING 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks £81 
Friends’ 

Essex eve ° . ae £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) 28: £99 
Sidcot School, W inscombe, Somerset _ + L ass 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. £82 

CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN ” BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
Sibford, ar. 


150: 9-I7: 
School, Saffron Waiden, 

190: 10-18 
7-10: 
oe 


Friends’ School, 
Banbury - 
Apply to School, or to 


Council, Friends House, 


we «8190: YO-17: £81 
Secretary, Friends Education 
Euston Road, N.W.1 


I qURTwoSD b CHOOL 


PEASLAKE Nr. 
Boarding and Day School 
for 
Boys and Girls 
(from 3 years) 
wishes to produce healthy, well-balanced individuals, 
with humour, originality and good sense, which will 
enable them to use their knowledge and individuality 
wisely in the service of society. Specially erected, well- 
equipped new buildings. Full -._r ulars from the 
Principal, Miss JANet Jewson, M.A., U. 


GUILDFORD 





second ciass Mail Matter 
Garden 


at the 
Stamford Street, 





9-18: £110 | 


| including some 
| F. A. Meter, M.A. 


THE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C 
LTS 


Insure 
with 
Confidence 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 
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SCHOOLS—continued 








‘IRLS unable to go abroad this autumn can continue 

X their studies and at the same time learn household 
arts and management, home nursing, child welfare and 
other elements of citizenship in a beautiful Georgian 
house with delightful grounds, where there are unusual 
opportunities for golf, tennis, riding and swimming. 
Students received only on personal recommendation. 
Principal, Alde House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


if ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. 
tory School, Boys and Girls. 6-14. 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 
K ESWICK SC HOOL. English L akes. Family life, 
sanely progressing towards equality of sex and 
class. Ages 6-19. Fees, £82. 
‘THE BELTANE SC HOOL, Queensmere Road, 
Wimbledon Common, is a modern and progressive 
School for boys and girls of from 5-18 years. School 
Buses to and from South-West London for Day Children. 
Boarders taken at moderate fees. 10 acres of ground with 
Tennis and Swimming. 


Prepara- 
Recognised 








THO Oke 


D* WIL LIAMS’ DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WAL 
Recognised by Board of , 
Headmistress : 


Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, ‘M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 

Junior Department, ages five 10 ten. 








BREc “HIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mas. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place 
Gloucester Road, S. W.7 


I "AV ENIR, Chesiéres- Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
4 tional 4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 


EDAL ES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 1893.) Co- 
educational Public School ; for boys and girls from 
12-19. Separate Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, 
for Arts and Music. Headmaster : 
(Camb.). 
HILDRE N’S. F. ARM, ROMANSLEIGH, “DEVON 
A Home Schoo! for Boys and Girls, 4-13. Entire 
charge, short periods, holidays. Mrs. Vo_Kmer, B.A 





"THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Cole: 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery clas; attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls trom 2-14 years old. 





AL PINE COLLEGE 


| Arveyes-Villars, Vaud, Switzerland. An English School 


Ne Ww York, N.Y. 


London, S.E 


at 4,100 feet on a south slope of the Alps, offering in- 
dividual education and care to boys from 12 to 19. One 
tutor to every five boys. The school aims at develapi 

character and initiative. Out-of-school activities include 
skiing, scouting, music, and acti Ideal health con- 
ditions. Particulars from the Headmaster, J. M. S 


Barnarp, M.A,, who will arrange interviews in ‘London. | Square. TERminus 4917. 


- at Ya 


resource and initiative b 


SCHOOLS—continued 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamsers, Girton College. 
. Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to ere the character, 
intelleci, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
practical work. The Fr 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 

fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s on 
4 ooft. above sea level an ‘is on gravel soil. The house 

lightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys 
Sound éducation on modern lines. Apply 
Miss Wacxerping, B.A., 10 Bol:on Gardens, S.W.s5. 





ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre- . 
school and all-year-round me. Sound eariy 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 


Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SncreTary. 





ANE COURT, PYRFORD, near Woking. 
Preparatory §chool for Boys: recognised by the 
E of Education. Progressive ideas studied and 
——_ Sip cqtgped medacn buildings. Handwork. 
n-air activities. obbies. No evening prep. 
H. FP. Pootsr, M-A.Oxon., M.R.S.T., LA.P.S. 





AWNES SCHOOL. AMPTHILL., Public School on 

individual lines for girls from ro-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, Saas Girls 

are prepared for the usual examinotions and for Uni- 

versity entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees _hta0-f 180 p.a. 








T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHW ORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
fecets*. Soodmatter . Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb 





OYAL ‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
One of the Schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust, Ltd. Sound education up to Higher Certificate 
and University Scholarship standard. reparatory de- 
partment. Healthy position. Gymnastics, swimming, 
netball, cricket, tennis. A few vacancies for boarders. 


“ACKWORTH SCHOOL 


(FOUNDED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
N 1779.) 

Recognised by: the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary school education foi bo 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certi- 
ficate and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 








| international justice. 


Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology santo, _Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 


Domestic Scienge Rooms, Art School, spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. For Prospectus and 
fu'l particulars apply 


THE BURSAR, ACKWORTH SCHOOL, 
Nr. PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


Oct ‘YE, Crowborough, Seneex. Steme school for 
boys and girls. Delightful garden ; open-air life; 
craft work; natural methods. Full charge. Seaside 
bungalow for holidays. Moderate fees. Prospectus: 
Miss JoHNsTON. Crowborough 234. 
(ARLEA. BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (recognised 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E.U. 
programmes followed. Individual time-tables for 
Citizens ” Over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre. 
Principal: Bratrice GARDNER. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


rypue “QUEB} VS SECRETARIAL Cc OL LEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Provides an efficient training in delightfu! surroundings, 

ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 

Prospectus on applic ation. Western 693) 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal: 

Mrs STANSFELD. Students are trained i in this College to 

*come teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum. 
vor prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL. ‘COL LEGE, 
4 $7. Duke Street, Grosvenor Sq., W.1, provides 
advanced practical training and assures well-paid positions 
for gentlewomen. Individual tuition. For prospectus 
*phone Mayfair geet. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Sapmener Spence. Students are prepared for the 
»mination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s 
te £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For 
= apply SECRETARY. 





PRIVATE TUI TI ON 











FRENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuitien, 
literature, translations, conversation. 
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